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GentLemen :—In my last lecture I brought 
before you two most important diseases— 
Rubeola and Scarlatina. I now proceed to 
other diseases of this order, viz., Variola, 
Varicella, and Vaccinia. 

VARIOLA, 

Variola varies extremely i@severity, aud, 
according to the abundance and form of the 
eruption, is the distinct or the 
confluent. There is also another form of 
this disease, the modified, which occurs 
after a previous attack or after vaccination. 

Variolu Discreta. 

The History.—The unique cause of variola 
is contagion. The latent period is from 
twelve to fourteen days.* There are febrile 
symptoms, on the fourth day of which the 

Sometimes there 
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The S. #.—The early symptoms are 
febrile chills, heat, and diffuse perspiration ; 
languor, pain of the head and back, and 
tenderness of the epigastrium. The erup- 
tion first appears on the face, neck, and 
breast, and spreads on the next day over the 
general surface of the body, the febrile symp- 
toms abating. 

On the first and second days of the erup- 
tion (the fourth and fifth of fever) the iu- 
fl points are papular, small, hard, and 
globular, red and painful, separate and dis- 
tinct from each other, with nearly colourless 
interstices. 

They e gradually, and on the third, 
fourth, and fifth days they become vesicular, 
containing a little yellowish fluid, and the 
interstices become red. 

During the sixth and seventh days the 
variola assumes a very peculiar character : 
it consists of concentric rings, of which the 
exterior and anterior are opaque end pus- 
tular; the intermediate one vesicular and 
still transparent ; it may be, therefore, de- 
nominated vesiculo-pustular. It is further 
distinguished by a central indention, aod a 
surrounding ring of rose-coloured iofamma- 
tion, which frequently coalesces with those 
of adjacent pustules, when the eruption is 
numerous. 

On the eighth day the eruption is perfectly 
pustular. The central indentation remains. 
On the ninth and tenth days the pustular 
character is still retained, but the central 
indentation has given way, and the form is 
orbicular. The pustules are said to be “ full 
at the top of the pock.” On the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth days, the pustules 
burst and form scabs. 

After this period the scabs fall off, leav- 
ing the subjacent parts brown and pitted, 
a minute portion of the cellular membrane 
having slougbed and separated. 

The course of the eruption is most dis- 
tinct on the face ; less so on the extremities ; 
it is shorter in the very distinct cases; a 
little protracted and less regular in the more 
copfiuent. From these circumstances the 
enumeration of the days or periods of the 


is but ximative. 
7 here direct ‘our attention to a 
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little table of these appearances of the erup- 
tion of — = 


On the 4 2 } days it is papular, 


al 
dane waned indented, annular, ve- 

siculo-pustular, and areolated. 
eer ee pu 

‘10 eee orbicular. 

burst, and formed 
- into scab. 


About the fourth day there is frequently 
an increased flow of saliva, and the integu- 
ments of the face are apt to become tumid, 
the eyelids being swollen, and sometimes 
closed ; this tumefaction gradually declines, 
and, about the seventh day, is often replaced 
by emeree of the hands and feet, the sali- 
vation and perspiration ceasing. 

Complications in the discreta 


Variolous Inflammation of the 
1, Eyes; 
2. Mouth ; 
3. Throat ; 
4. Epiglottis, Larynx, Trachea, and 
chia ; 
5. Pharynx, (Esophagus, Stomach, 
and Intestines. 
II. Inflammation within the Head : 
1. Of the Membranes ; 
2. Of the substance of the Brain. 
III. Inflammation within the Thorax : 
1. Pleuritis ; 
2. Pneumonia ; 
3. Pericarditis. 
IV. Inflammation of the Peritoneum. 
V. Inflammation of the Joints. 
Variola Confluens. 

History and Symptoms.—The early sym 
toms of this form of variola are typhoid ; 
there is delirium, or coma, vomiting, diar- 
rhoea, cool perspiration, labour in breathing, 
a feeble, frequent pulse. The eruption ap- 
— early, on the third day, induces 

and less permanent, relief of the febrile 
=a which resume their violence on 


sixth day ; it is preceded or attended, 
iu many instances, by exanthematous red- 
tess. 


The pustules are more numerous on the 
face; smaller and less hard and eminent 
than the variola discreta ; during a slower 
and less marked progress, their diameters 
enlarge ; they do not retain the circular and 
orbicular form, but assume an irregular 
figure, remain flat, and coalesce, so that fre- 
quently the face seems covered with one 
extended and continuous pustule. The 
interstices are pale and flaccid, and without 

rose-coloured inflammation observed in 
the variola discreta, The contained fluid 


becomes opaque and brownish, and dves not 
assume the yellow, consistent, and pee 
appearance. The pustules at length break 

the cuticle shrivels up, the enclosed fluid 
issues ; dark-brown stabs are formed, sepa- 
rate slowly, and leave deep pits. 

The tumefaction of the face, and the sali- 
vation, take place earlier, and are more con- 
siderable than in the variola discreta ; 
they abate, and the hands tumefy, about the 
seventh day. 

On the general surface the pustules are 
more distinct ; but they are less prominent, 
and the enclosed matter less consistent, than 
in the former variety. 

In this form of variola, the pustules are 
less distinct from each other, ZT in their 

form, progress, and stages; less distinctly 
indented ; less circular; less orbicular ; 
less disposed to suppurate, and more to form 
sanies and slough, than in the variola dis- 
tincta; the febrile symptoms are not only 
typhoid, but they are less relieved on the 
appearance of the eruption, and they recur 
about the sixth day ; the tumefaction of the 
face and the salivation occur earlier, then 
abate, being succeeded by swelling of the 
hands Boos the seventh day. 

The Functional Complications of the 
Variola confluens are— 


a, ice 
1. ee 2. Coma ; 3. Subsultus ; 


Thoracic 
1. Cough 2. Rattle; 3. Dyspnoea, 


: 

1, Vomiting; 2 
lana ; 4. Hematuria; 5 
rhagia. 

d. Iv mental : 
etechia ; 2. Vibices ; 3. Livid 
Vesicles ; 


4. Ulcers ; 5. Anasarca, 


The Complications are, 
a, Variolous Ophthalmia. 
6, Ulcerations—1. of the Mouth, Fauces, 


. Diarrhoea; 3. Me- 
. Menor- 


St. Abdominal Congestion. 
Glandular Swellings. 
h, Swelling and Stiffness of the Joints. . 
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2. of the Stomach, In- 
testines, &c. “ 
¢. Ulcerations—1. of the Epiglottis and The 
f the Larynx and 
2. a x som 
t 
Thoracic Disease ; 
i 1. Bronchitis, with bloody the. 
mucus; infla 
2. Congestion of the “ 
Lungs ; of 

3. Pleuritic, Serous, Pu- 
rulent, or Sanguine- 
ance 
was 
jury 
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The Morbid A of variola is 


the most interesting of the subjects still re- 


quiring investigation: it consists of, 


The pustular form of inflammation of the 


mucous membranes. Of all the mucous 
membranes, that lining the air 
suffers the most ; the whole of the alimen- 
tary canal is subject to variolous inflamma- 
= but chiefly the appendix vermiformis 
ceci, 

Inflammation of the serous membranes, in 
regard to which the peculiarity of form is 
not either established or refu 

Inflammation of the parenchymatous sub- 
a of organs, as of the brain, the lungs, 


I would here mention an in 
of variola from the pen of Sir Gilbert Blane: 
—‘ Charles King, a common sailor, belong- 
ing to the Conqueror, was admitted on the 
1st of March, 1783, into the Naval Hospital 
at St. Lucia, on the fourth day after being 
attacked with fever, and just as the eruption 
of the small-pox was becoming visible. The 
pustules, which followed, were flat from 
the beginning, and blackish in the middle ; 
and they continued to wear this appearance 
till his death, which nggeenet on the 19th 
of the same month. ere Was no matier 
in the pustules, except on the hands, and 
there it was of a very thick consistence. 
They were very numerous, and in some parts 
confluent, The scrotum, prepuce, and glaus 
penis, began to mortify before he died. 

“ The cavity of the abdomen being ex- 

, the intestines appeared to be per- 
fectly "sound i in their outer surface ; but, on 
their being slit open from the stomach to 
the rectum, both included, the whole inner 
surface was found beset with small round 
ulcerated spots. The same appearance was 
found on the inner surface of the cesophagus. 
These spots were most crowded in the 
duodenum, and in the great intestines they 
were of a dark colour in the middle, like 
the small-pox on the surface of the skin. 

“ The villous coat Of the stomach, near 
the pylorus, had the appearance of being 
much inflamed. 

“ The liver and kidneys were sound, 
The gall-bladder was full of viscid bile. 

“ On the inner surface of the trachea the 
some sort of ulcerated spots was found as 
in the intestines, and they were continued 
on the bronchia as far as their ramifications 
could be traced. All these surfaces bore 
the appearance of having been in a state of 
inflammation. 

“ Tubercles were found on the right lobe 
of the lange, but neither hard nor sup- 
‘maar ~ he whole of this side of the 
ungs had a torgid and inflamed appear- 


ance. On its uppermost extremity there 
was a cicatrix, the vestige of some old in- 
jury; and upon ¢ 
found small white 


into it, there were 
bodies, of the con- 
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sistence’of horn or cartilage. The lungs on 
the left side were sound in every respect. 

* The brain being examined, the lateral 
sinuses, particalarly the left, were found re- 
markably turgid with blood, and their coats 
were considerably thickened, and of a firmer 
texture than natural, with a number of very 
small, clear, globular bodies adhering to 
their internal surface. There was a red 
suffusion, or increased vascularity, on the 
fore part of the cerebellum.” 


But the Pathology of variola has been 
more recently and particularly investigated 
by Dr. Heming, in this country, and by M. 
Velpeau, in France. The former author 
considers the variolous pustule as an in- 
flammation of the sebaceous glands of the 
skin, and of the mucous follicles in the mu- 
cous membranes. Itis in this manner that 
the central indentation of the variolous 
pustule is explained ; it is formed by the 
duct of the inflamed gland, and constitutes 
the specific distinction between variola and 
varicella. It is in this manner that the 
presence of variclous inflammation in the 
mucous membranes, and its absence in the 
serous membranes, are also explained. 


Dr. Heming observes, “ although I have 
spoken of the variolous pustules as 
the follicles of the mucous membrane, suc 

pustules are never perfect ; the presence of 
a cuticle being required to form the perfect 
pustules. The variolous affection of the 
mucous membrane assumes, first, the form 
of an inflamed point, then becomes an ulcer, 
and then passes into a state resembling that 
in aphthe. 

“ The variolous affection is to be seen in 
some part of the track of the mucous mem- 
brane, in almost every case of the disease ; 
but in no single case in great number. It 
is equally true that the mucous follicles 
pervade the whole of these membranes. 
There are some parts of the mucous mem- 
branes, as on the tongue, the palate, and the 
mouth generally, covered by a cuticle of 
sufficient thickness occasionally to allow of 
being distended by fluid effused underneath, 
and, ¢ uently, of the formation of a 

pustule. But, in most of the mucous 
membranes, there is either no cuticle, or it 
is so thin as not to allow of distention by 

the subjacent effusion of fluid : in these, of 
course, no pustule can be formed ; but we 

observe the mucous follicle enlarged by in- 
flammation, covered by a layer of whitish 

matter, very much resembling that in aphthe, 

and sometimes ulcerated. Whether one or 

other of these appearances be found, will 

d upon the different periods of the dis- 

ease at which the examination of the mu- 

cous membranes takes place. It is a curious 

fact that, throughout the mucous living of 

the bowels, extending from the stomach to 

the rectum, there is no portion of it where 


the mucous ee so frequently af- 
2Z32 
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fected by small-pox as in that of the appendix 
vermiformis. 

“In regard to any affection of a serous 
membrane, I must repeat that I have never 
observed anything either pustular or of the 
character of the affection of the follicles of 
the mucous membrane, which I have just 
described.” 


The Treatment.—The principles of the 
treatment are the same as in synochus, 
typhus, scarlatina, and all other fevers, 
and consist in attention to the following 


its : 
1. A free state of the bowels. 
2. Mere barley-water, or tea, for diet 
and beverage. 
3. A cool or temperate state of the 
atmosphere. 
4. Perfect repose in the recumbent po- 
sition. 
It thus only remains to watch, as in all 
fevers, for the occurrence of complications, 
— each with a prompt and appropriate 


not omit to mention that it has been pro- 
posed to interrupt the progress of the erup- 
tion on the face, and to prevent pitting, by 
applying the nitrate of silver. This mode 
of treatment has been carried much farther 
lately by M. Gariel fils: this gentleman 
has covered the face, or considerable por- 
tions of the face, with various applications, 
with the effect of preventing the progress of 
the eruption and of greatly mitigating the 
constitutional disease. 

Besides the distinct and confluent forms of 
variola which have been ibed, Dr. 
Thomson has described, in his interest- 
ing volume on the “ Varioloid Epidemic,” 
two other forms of variola— 

1. The Mild-Vesicular. 
2. The Vesiculo-Pustalar. 

In the mild vesicular form of variola, 
“ the eruption has been almost always papu- 
lar in its origin. In asmall number of cases, 
in which the eruption has been scanty, the 
papule have become vesicular on the first 
or second day, have continued such nearly 
till their disappearapce, which has usual] 
happened before the end of the fifth or sixt 
day, and have left behind them only a slight 
roughness, or small thin scales upon the 
skin. The cases to which I allude have oc- 
curred in situations in which confluent and 
malignant small-pox existed, and to the con- 
tagion of which they could be distinctly 
traced. Had it not been for this circum- 
stance, I should never had any doubt of 
these cases having been examples of genuine 
chicken-pox. This variety might be termed 
mild vesicular small-pox.” 

In the vesiculo-pustular, “the papule 
have from the first appeared vesicular, the 
vesicles, after continuing pellucid for two or 


more days, bave become filled with a whit- 


ish fluid, sometimes resembling milk, and 
sometimes pus, which dried into small 
crusts or scabs. It was impossible, during 
the vesicular state of the disease in these 
cases, to say whether the vesicles would be- 
come pustules; whether, when they became 
pustules, they would continue prominent, or 
become depressed in their centres; and 
whether they would decay by the sixth or 
by the ninth day. In this variety, though 
the disease might have been regarded as 
chicken-pox in its commencement, it was 
impossible, by any characters with which I 
am acquainted, to have distinguished it from 
small-pox in its termination. This variet 
may be termed resiculo-pustular small pox. 
It will be obvious, at once, that a strict 
attention is required to all the varied forms 
of variola, as it occurs in the unprotected, 
before we can either judge of the effect of 
previous variola, or of vaccinia, in modifying 
the subsequent variola, or enter into the 
question whether varicella be a distinct ora 
merely modified disease. I now to 
describe what is universally admitted to 


Modified Variola. 

This form of variola occurs, 1. after pre- 
vious variola, uatural or inoculated ; 2, after 
vaccination. 

Mr. Bryce observes that such a second 
attack of variola has at all times been a 
more frequent occurrence than is generally 
imagined ; that the disease then assumes a 
milder form, and has been denominated 
horn-pock or stone-pock ; and that it arises 
from the contagion of variola, and is capable 
of inducing variola in the unprotected, in 
its tura. 

This form of variola is distinguished 
presenting small inflamed papule, wh 
become vesicular or partially pustular, in- 
crease to the fourth and fifth day, and then 
decline, forming horny crusts, raised upon a 
firm tubercular base, which is distinctly 
perceived by the finger, if the effused fluid 
be evacuated on the third day. 

Mr. Bryce observés, “Since the time of 
the introduction of vaccination until lately, 
I have seldom had occasion to see the smal!- 
pox epidemic under a very severe form, and 
thea the eruptions which ap occa- 
sionally amongst the vaccinated on exposure 
to small-pox contagion, were almost entirely 
of that hard and tubercular kind which has 
been denominated the horn-pock ; of late, 
however, while the small-pox raged in the 
neighbourhood, and in several other districts 
in , under a more severe form than 
had been known in this country for perhaps 
upwards of forty years, the eruptive dis- 
ease, with which those who had been vac- 
cinated, as well as those who had formerly 
undergone an attack of small-pox, have 
been frequently affected, has also been ob- 
served to be considerably more severe; the 
eruption has been more numerous; and it 


y. 
In stating the treatment of variola, I must | be— 


BS 


has approached nearer in its progress to 
cases of mild and distinct small-pox, hav- 
ing been in many instances papular, vesicu- 
lar, and frequently pustular, in succession. 
Of this kind I consider to have been the case 
of Dr. Monro’s eldest son, and also some 
other cases which I had an opportunity of 
seeing about the same time. Most of these 
cases have, from their appearance, and the 
progress of their symptoms, been called 
chicken-pox by many medical men of great 
eminence and experience. I have long, 
however, regarded them to be, and it is a 
satisfaction to me to find that my opinion 
agrees with your observations that they 
really are, cases of small-pox, modified or 
rendered milder by previous vaccination, or 
by a previous attack of small-pox ; and I 
am well convinced that this nearerapproach 


to small-pox than what I formerly observed, | fl 


is entirely to be attributed to a greater ma- 
lignancy than usual in the nature of the 
lately prevailing epidemic ; and from what 
I have seen I will venture to predict, that as 
the epidemic small-pox becomes more mild, 
the cases of eruption after vaccination will 
also become more mild, and that they will 
then be again generally observed under the 
form of that slight affection, the horn-pox.” 

This form of variola appears to be the 
same as that observed by Dr. Thomson, with 
which this latter gentleman is disposed to 
rank the varicella, considering it also as a 
modification of variola. 

Varicella. 

- The History.—This eruptive disease was 
first distinguished from variola by the late 
Dr. He mn, and recently more particu- 
larly by Mr. Bryce and Dr, Abercrombie. 
It arises from contagion, and appears after 
a latent period of about fourteen days.* The 
following is Mr. Bryce’s beautiful descrip- 
tisn of its symptoms :— 

“This eruptive disease generally attacks 
with little or no fever, the appearance of 
vesicles on the shoulders, neck, aud breast, 
being often the first symptoms observed. 
The vesicles are often, when first seen, about 
the size of a split pea, perfectly transparent, 
and covered only by cuticle, as thin as 
that separated by a scald or by a blister ; 
they generally have at first an inflamed 
areola, but this seems also to be confined to 
the cuticle, and there seems to be little if 
any hardness in the true skin beneath or 
around them. On purcturing the vesicle, 
the clear lymph is wholly evacuated, the 
cuticle falls flat down, and very little if any 
hardness is perceived on passing the finger 
over the collapsed vesicles. The vesicles 
generally increase in number for several 


a friend visited a little 


* The daughter of 
affected 


with ‘varicella ; the eruption appeared 
day fortnight ; it in her sister and in ber 
brother on the and fourteenth days 
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days ; and while new vesicles are i 
on some parts of the body, those which 
first come out are beginning to shrivel, and 
the fluid contained in them has 
somewhat milky. Many of them are broken 
by the second or third day, and have a small 
crust formed on the cuticle, which adheres 
to the skin beneath, and is surrounded by an 
opaque or milky fluid, confined by the 
shrivelled cuticle. When the eruption is 
numerous, the body has the appearance of 
having been exposed to a shower of boiling 
water, each drop of which had occasioned a 
vesicle or blister: and these are generally, 
on the second or third day, when targid, 
broader at the summit than at the base. 
When the vesicles remain unbroken for four 
or five days, as is sometimes the case, the 
covering of cuticle, as well as the contained 
uid, becomes opaque, and the latter puru- 
lent. The vesicle is then much flattened, 
and in this stage of the disease it is scarcely 
to be distinguished from small-pox, unless 
by the very thin, delicate, and shrivelled 
——_ of the covering cuticle.” 

r. Bryce adds, in reference to the 
question of identity or difference of variola 
and varicella, that— 

“1, The character of this vesicular dis- 
ease, or the chicken-pox, particularly dur- 
ing the first three days of the eruption, ap- 
pears extremely unlike the character of the 
small-pox. 

“2. When the disease affects the unvacci- 
nated, it maintains a character as mild and 
purely vesicular, as when it affects those who 
had been vaccinated. 

“3. Children who have been affected 
with this disease, have, within a month 
afterwards, undergone the process of vacci- 
nation in the most regular manner, 

“4, There is great difficulty, if not im- 
possibility, of propagating this disease by 
inoculation. 

“5. Ihave never observed this disease 
giving rise to small-pox, nor small-pox 
giving rise to this disease.” 
be on. Willan describes three forms of vari- 
1. The V. lenticularis, or chicken-pox. 

2. The V. conoidalis, or swine-pox. 

3. The V. globata, or hives. 

It will be well to bear in mind the various 
appearances which these epithets sufficiently 
describe, in prosecuting our investigations 
into the diagnosis of this interesting disease. 

In reference to the pathology of varicella, 
I have only to remark, that whilst variola 
appears to be a specific inflammation of the 
sebaceous glands, varicella seems to con- 
sist in inflammation of the subcuticular cel- 
lular membrane more indefinitely: there is 
no central indentation, no tuberculous bard- 
ness; there is superficial vesication rather 
than deeply seated suppuration. 

In general, no treatment is required: an 
open state of the bowels; barley-water for 
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diet and drink ; a cool atmosphere ; perfect 
quiet and repose, are the sole remedies. 
VACCINIA, 

The History—According to Dr. Jenner, 
the matter of the grease,a disease in the 
heel in horses, is conveyed to the nipple of 
cows, and thence to the dairy-maids whoare 
“ for ever afler secure from the infection of 
small-pox !” 

On the nipple of the cow it aoe in the 
form of irregular pustales, which are, at 
first, of a palish-blue or livid colour, and 
surrounded by inflammation ; these pustules 
are apt to degenerate into phagedenic ulcers. 

On the fingers and wrists of the milkers 
inflamed spots appear, issuing in small vesi- 
cations and superficial suppurations, of a 
circular form, with edges more elevated 
than the centre, and of a colour distantly 
approaching to blue. There is fever, but 
no general eruption. 

These facts, known to the 
of Gloucestershire, remained barren an 
fruitless until they suggested to the salle 
sophic mind of Jenner the idea of vaccina- 
tion with all its momentous consequences. 

The Characteristics of Vaccinia,.—On the 
third day after vaccination an inflamed 
point is observed, and this is augmented on 
the fourth day with redness and hardness 
under the finger. On the fifth day a small 
pale vesicle is observed, which is turgid 
and depressed in the centre, and without 
areola. On the sixth and seventh days the 

vesicle enlarges, remains circular, with a re- 
gular and well-defined margin, more turgid 
edges, more depressed centre with a small 
crust, 


At this period the vaccine vesicle is strong- 
ly characterised, and very different from 
variola: it is divided into distinct cells, 
like a honey-comb, so that a puncture does 
not evacuate the whole of the fluid, as in the 
latter disease ; and, unlike variola, it is free 
from surrounding 

It is between the seventh and eighth days 
that an inflamed areola beginsto form. This 
augments during the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh days, remaining circular, and be-| T' 
coming, from one and a half to two inches in 
diameter, deeply red, hard, and tense. The 
central crust becomes darker,and the turgid 
margin shining, as if the lymph were assum- 
ing the character of pus. 

About the eleventh day the vesicle has 
attained its acme, and the surrounding 
areola begins to subside, from the centre 
towards the circumference, where it leaves 
at last a mere ring. 

The fluid in the vesicle becomes turbid, 
and rapidly forms into a smooth, shining, 


semi-trans nt crust of a dark-brownish bs 


colour. is crust sometimes adheres for 
one or two weeks. “ It leaves a permanent 
circular cicatrix, about five lines in diameter 
and a little depressed, the surface being 


denoting the number of cells of which the 
vesicle had been composed. 
In some cases there are chills, fever, and 
io but these usually soon subside. 
Diagnesis. —The vaccine vesicle 
honk be carefully examined every third 
day—the fourth, the seventh, the tenth, and 
the thirteenth from inoculation. The op 
pearances at these priods are stated in 
following table. 
On the 4th day there is a distinct hardness. 
7th a distinct circular 
vesicle, of a cel- 
lular stucture, 
with a central 
indentation and 
crust, and anele- 
vated margin. 
10th avesicleat its acme ; 


13th a hard crust ; areola 


gone. 

Very different is the result of inoculation 
of variola: in this case the cutaneous affec- 
tion consists of several distinct pustules, 
which unite and give an irregular form ; 
there is no ceutral crust; the contained fluid 
is formed in one cavity, becomes distinctly 
purulent, and dries into a thin, rough, and 
opaque scab. In the case of variolous in- 
oculation we have also an eruption of 
pustules on the general surface, and a con- 
tagious disease. 

The phenomena described, leave no doubi 
in reference to the perfection of the vaccine 
vesicle. But we are indebted to Mr. Bryce 
for a further criterion of true and pe 
vaccination. This criterion consists in the 
result of reinoculation on the fifth or sixth 


If the previous vaccination has been effi- 
cacious, the second induces a miniature 
pee which runs its course more rapidly. 
he areola, which appears on the seventh or 
eighth day of the first vaccination, appears 
very shortly—a few hours—later, only, in 
the second ; the two areole then augment 
and fade 
This test of perfect vaccination is beauti- 
ful, both in principle and practice.* Dr. 


* Mr. Bryce was led to this discovery by remem- 
Hie observes, it was fut in inoculation for variola. 
He es, “ It was found, if the Coed oy 
inoculated every day the 
the first 


marked by many minute pits or indentations, 
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an enlarged cen- 
tral crast; a 
turgid, cellular 1 
margin; a red, the 
hard, tense, and _ 
broad areola. ofi 
— are 
tag 
are 
cul 
im 
at, in the course of a day from the time the fever 
general affection began, even that puncture 
| which had been last made, perhaps only twenty- . 
or nine 
from which the fever bad arisen.’—On the inocula- 
tion for cow-pox, by James Bryce, F.R.S.E.~ 
Edin, 1809, p. 159. ‘ 
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observes, in a letter to Mr. Bryce, 
dated April 5th, 1803, “ I much admire 
your precaution in using a test of the cer- 
tainty of infection ; and your ingenuity in 
the manner in which you employ it. Toall 
young vaccinators it cannot be too strongly 
enjoined, The experienced will determine 
from the character of the pnstule. The evi- 
dence before the House of Commons evinces 
the propriety of your observations.” 
henever any deviation from the perfect 
and genuine vaccine vesicle arises, common 
prudence, as Dr. Jenner remarks, m4 out 
the necessity for revaccination. 
ber however, to notice the different = 


IMPERFECT VACCINIA. 
1. The Vaccine Pustule. 
2. Ulceration. 

3. Irvegalar Vesicles. 
4. Deficient Areola. 

The History—It has been ascertained 
that vaccination is imperfect or insufficient, 
—1. When the fluid employed has lost some 
of its properties. 2. When persons inoculated 
are soon afterwards affected with any con- 
tagious or eruptive fever. 3. When they 
are affected at the same time with some 
cutaneous disorders, as herpes, psoriasis, 
impetigo, lichen, porrigo,; and perhaps 
scabies and prurigo. 

The pustule or ulceration may arise from 
the use of effete or altered virus, or from 
the presence of chronic cutaneous eruptions. 
The vesicle without an areola arises when 
the patient has previously received the in- 
fection of small-pox, or is affected with any 
other contagious disease. 

‘he .—Imperfect vaccination is 
denoted, in different instances, by the ap- 
pearance of pustules, ulcerations, or vesicles 
of an irregular form. 

The Vaccine Pustule is convoidal ; it in- 
creases rapidly from the second to the fifth 
or sixth day, when it is raised on a hard in- 
flamed base, with a premature diffuse red- 
ness extending beyond it on the skin. Itis 
usually broken before the end of the sixth 
day, and is soon after succeeded by an ir- 
regular yellowish-brown scab. The red- 
ness disappears within a day or two, and 
the tumour gradually subsides. This 
oye oy resembles the suppuration induced 

presence of a thorn ; it contains a 
opaque matter, 

The Ulceration probably arises from the 
vaccine pustule, when it is rubbed or 
scratched off at an early period. 

The Irregular Vesicles are of three kiuds. 
1. A single pearl-coloured vesicle, set on a 
dark-red base, slightly elevated. Itis larger 
and more globate than the pustule ; but it 
is much less than the genuine vesicle, its 

is flattened, or sometimes a little de- 
in is not rounded or 
prominen areola is usually diffuse, 
and of a dark rose-colour, 2. A vesicle 


which appears cellular, like the genuine 
vaccination, but somewhat smaller, more 
sessile, and having a sharp angulated 

The areola is sometimes of a dilute 
colour, radiated, and very extensive, as from 
the sting of a wasp ; sometimes it is less ex- 
tensive. The areola appears round these 
vesicles on the seventh or eighth day after 
inoculation, and continues more or less 
vivid for three days, during whidh time the 
scab is completely formed; it is smaller and 
less regular than that which succeeds the 
genuine vesicle, falls off sooner, and leaves 
a smaller cicatrix, which is sometimes 
angulated. 3. The third irregular vesicle is 
unattended with areola. 

Under this head I must present you 
with the facts ascertained by Dr. Willan 
relative to the reciprocal influence of variola 
and vaccinia. Dr. Willan observes— 

* When a person is inoculated with vac- 
cine and variolous matter, at the same time, 
both inoculations prove effective ; the vac- 
cine vesicle proceeds to its acme in ‘the usual 
number of days, and the maturation of the 
variolous pustule is attended with a pustular 
eruption on the skin. 

“ These effects take place without much 
variation, when the interval between the 
two inoculations does not exceed a week ; 
but when variolous matter is inserted on 
the ninth day after the vaccine inoculation, 
its action seems to be wholly suspended. 

“ The vaccine and variolous fluids, 
inoculated about the same time, do, how- 
ever, restrain the action of each other on the 
human body, so that in some cases the vac- 
cine vesicle is smaller than usual, and has a 
very slow ; in other cases the 
areola is scarcely perceptible; while, ia 
others, it is large but premature :—the va- 
riolous eruption consists of hard, disti 
shining pustules, which have but little in- 
flammationa around them, and which seldom 
maturate. Some of these pustules are 
tuberculated. The small quantity of matter 
in them soon disappears, leaving the cuticle 
which confined it horny and elevated for 
many days afterwards. The rest of the 
eruption is minute and papulous, not sup- 
purating, but desquamating.” 

The variolous pustule and the vaccine 
vesicle, in these cases, produce, by inocula- 
tion, variola and vaccinia respectively ; the 
double inoculation does not, therefore, in- 
duce, as was formerly imagined, a hybrid 

Of Inoculation.—The transparent ly 
of the variolous vesicle is the proper material 
for inoculation. At an early period of the 
vesicle, as the fourth day, its quantity is too 
small; during the seventh, eighth, 
ninth days, sufficient lymph exudes, on 
making several incisions through thecuticle 
into the cells of the vesicles, and waiting a 
minute or two. Ata later period this lymph 
dries into a transpareat crust ; buta degree 
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of suppuration goes on underneath : this 
pus is inert, of course, being the result of 
mere common ioflammation, but the source 
of many errors on the part of the early vac- 


cinators. 

The lymph thus obtained is allowed to 
dry, and is then preserved between pieces 
of thin plate-glass, It is dissolved by pure 
watér when required for vaccination. The 
transparent crust may be used for the same 


Variolation was not always safe to the 
individual, and was a source and centre.of 
contagion to the public ; but everything in 
the history of vaccination concurs to render 
its victory over variola as complete as any 
achievement in medicine. 
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GentLemen:—As the time is now fast 
approaching when the course of lectures I 
have the honour to deliver to you must draw 
to its conclusion, I must necessarily pass 
over some points which are of minor import- 
ance, and which, although they may not 
have been thoroughly discussed, have been 
incidentally alluded to, and have been also 
in some measure elucidated, that I may the 
more fully enter upon subjects which, from 
their paramount importance, demand some 
share of my consideration. Amongst these 
must be ranked an inquiry, which is not 
unattended with some difficulties, into those 
agents (they are not many in number) which 
produce an influence upon the female eco- 
“Tews inl 

e term emmenagogue was certainly most 
properly applied to those means _ by 
which the peculiar excretion to which, at 
definite after a 
woman su t, may » or 
when suspended duly restored. Under this 
head, however, it has been, of late, usual to 
embrace the inquiry into all the ne 
which science has placed at our disposal 


ditions; nay, even of it at the 
moment when parturition takes place. 

When the frame of the female has nearly 
obtained its full growth, and some time pre- 
vious to its having arrived at its state of 
perfection, a vast variety of changes occur ; 
these prepare it for the great end for which 
it was so peculiarly and beautifully con- 
structed, and for which its complicated me- 
chanism is so admirably adapted, the repro- 
duction of the species, the prezervation, and 
the nutrition of its offspring. The diffe- 
rence of the structure of the two sexes is not 
confined to the pelvis and to that which is 
visible in the skeleton, but it exists in the 
sanguiferous, the lymphatic, and the adipose 
systems ; all these appear to be associated 
and most intimately connected with that 
portion of the female organisation on which 
the great and important function for which 
she is destined is ent, and which 
must most certainly characterise her anato- 
mical structure as the most perfect of the 
two in the great chain of nature. To the 
womb, and to the glands of the breast, are 
determined at the various periods at which 
they most require it, all of nutritive power 
that the sanguiferous system can carry ; the 
glands secrete from it that bland, sweet, and 
nutritive fluid which approximates to the 
bleod, and into which, in the body of the 
infant, it is so rapidly, and with such little 
effort, converted ; whilst the uterus derives 
from the circulation that nutrition it gives to 
the contents it bears, but at the time lacta- 
tion or child-bearing is not going forward, 
and before the organs subservient to these 
important duties are fully developed, an 
outlet is made for the superabundant matter 
diffused through the tissues, and an excre- 
tion is the natural result. 

It would appear as far as our examina- 
tion of this subject has gone, and medical 
men have inquired into it with all that assi- 
duity and energy which its importance de- 
mands, that the whole of the mechanism is 
of the same high order and character with 
that which distinguishes the rest of the orga- 
nisation of man, and that each portion is 
wonderfully adapted for the mutual and 
general well-being. In order to vent 
the great inconvenience which would result 
from an unexpected, or from a frequent 
effort to get rid of the useless material, the 
function is performed monthly, and, gene- 
rally speaking, where sound health exists, 
with the strictest periodicity, so that females 
are fully prepared for the occurrence, and 
can take such precautions as may be neces- 
sary to prevent any retardation of the flow 
of an excretion which must so materially in- 
fluvuce their health, for if by circumstances 
it ee not evacuated the whole system be- 
comes disturbed, and that which ought to 
be excreted is — again absorbed or 


of maintaining the uterine system in a state 
of health ; of relieving it from its morbid con- 


carried into the g mass of circulating 
fluid, It is much to be regretted that from 
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inattention, or from accidental causes, this 
occurs, and hence the necessity of 
becoming familiar with all the facts that 
can be made known to us, and of ascertain- 
the general and leading principles upon 
which thisexcretion depends ; some difficul- 
ties in individaal cases arise out of the 
natural delicacy of the female mind and the 
fastidiousness with which every excretion 
from the human body is looked upon; we 
are often prevented from obtaining all that 
information which is necessary to us, and 
are led into error by a want of that can- 
did communication which would be made 
to us, if it were not so injudiciously con- 
sidered to be a subject not to be fully and 
completely inquired into, and any deviation 
from regularity thoroughly to be made 
known to us. 

If the due excretions do not take place 
from the human body a train of the most 
frightful evils occurs, according to the im- 
portance to the economy of the evacuation ; 
the disturbance produced by a retention of 
the urinary fluid proves how necessary it is 
that at the proper time the system should 
be relieyed ; and though the immediate effect 
of the retention of the female excretion be 
not perceptible, yet it sooner or Jater is the 
cause of the most distressing disorders, 
which must gradually tend to the termina- 
tion of existence; it becomes, therefore, 
absolutely requisite for us to study what 
are the causes which may produce this con- 
dition, and to ascertain how best it may be 
obviated ; it would, however, be somewhat 
foreign from this series of lectures were I 
fally to discuss this subject, but it is neces- 
sary for you to be aware of what have been 
the causes of obstruction, what oo the the 
state of the female constitution, be you 
have recourse to any of one of the therapeu- 
tical agents which are embraced under this 
head, for. that which is highly necessary in 
an individual case would do serious mis 
chief in another, and most of these remedies 
are rather adapted to the general constita- 
tion than to the particular organs on which 
this im nt functioh depends ; for though 
some of them may act upon the blood-vessels 
that supply the uterus with blood, we 
scarcely power which acts alone 
upon the uterus; for even the ergot of rye, 
the secale cornutum, which apparently 
directs its extraordinary energy to that 
organ, will be found more particularly to 
influence the sanguiferous system. Some 
very acute men, however, have pointed out 
to us that it is upon this system the greater 
part of the health of the female depends ; 
the uterus receives arteries from the sper- 
matics, hypogastrics, internal iliacs, hamor- 
rhoidals, and these are woven into anasto- 
moses which are contorted round with veins 
communicating with each other, so that it 
becomes almost an intertexture of arteries 
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that during the ninth month of gestation the 
uterus seems almost composed of sanguifer- 
ous vessels distended with blood; and, 
again, they expel sheir contents, so that after 
parturition the largest sanguiferous vessel 
undistended is almost invisible. The facility 
with which blood is generate in the female 
is the great cause of the various affections to 
which she has, during the greater part of 
her life, patiently to submit, knowing that 
it is for the purpose of fulfilling the highest 
duties of Creation, that of handing down to 
posterity a healthy offspring capable of add- 
ing his humble efforts to the improvement 
and to the welfare of his fellow-being. 

When the circulating fluid employed to- 
wards the growth of the body finds no 
longer employment in this function it deter- 
mines itself to the mamma and to the uterus, 
which, from their great capacity of receiving 
throngh their vessels, offer no resistance. 
As soon as the vessels become much dilated 
a sense of heaviness, heat, and pain about 
the loins, and circumjacent parts is percep- 
tible which increases and is not relieved 
until that peculiar action takes place, during 
which the extreme ends of the vessel, whilst 
they are so contracted as to retain the red 
globules, transmit a thick reddish serum and 
gradually a thin lymph composed of some 

rtion of the superfluous alimental juice. 

oerhaave has, in his academical lectures, 
discussed this subject with considerable in- 
genuity, founded upon just observation 
and though he has mingled the humoral 
pathology with his views, be has very clear! 
stated the physiological phenomena whic 
attend upon this excretion, and to his work 
1 would refer you. 

The first plethora of the female body is 
generally relieved by so small a quantity of 
excretion as scarcely to leave a stain upon 
the linen, but the symptoms are often very 
severe within the space of another month ; 
the plethora again relieves itself, or some 
greater time may elapse before the uterine 
arteries again dilate themselves, but this 
now occurs with greater facility, and the 
discharge will be somewhat increased in 
quantity, at every future plethoric period, 
according to the life and to the circum- 
stances of the individual, except curing 
gestation and lactation, this will occur 
monthly, until that period arrives when all 
plethora ceases and when the female system 
is no longer fitted for its original purpose, 
the gradual rigidity of the muscular fibre, 
the incapacity of distension of the sangui- 
ferous vessels, the wasting of the adipose 
substances, and the deficiency of deposition, 
all pointing out that nature now only pro- 
vides for the maintenance of a single life ; 
and at this time may frequently be deve- 
loped disordered states arising out of the 
undue performance of all the functions con- 
nected with reproduction at an early period 


and veins ; these so much increase in size | 


of life; hence, for the first time, diseases of 


of the mamme, and of the sub- 

become apparent, and are 
either cured or alleviated by attention, or 
else terminate existence, but generally speak - 
ing the latter does not occir, for these affec- 
tions are, for a long time, stationary, and 
where careful treatment is observed become 
rather sources of sorrow than causes of 


th. 

It is not for me to attempt to explain the 
causes that govern the periodicity of women; 
some have ge mere various ies, con- 
nections with planets, and more particularly 
the moon. Suflicient for our purpose is it to 
know that it is a law of nature, than which 
nothing could be devised by the most sensi- 
ble physiologist, more useful to reproduc- 
tion, more serviceable in the maintenance of 
the health of that portion of the creation 
from which we derive our existence upoa 
this globe, our nourishment in helpless in- 
fancy, our guidance in the days of our child- 
hood. This excretion, which the ignorance 
of man has looked upon as a f of weak- 
ness, is another of those s of wonder- 
ful power, of forethought, and of kindness 
which at every step the philosopher finds in 
created beings. In the ruder stages of so- 
ciety all exeretions were considered as 
badges of inferiority, but as education and 
knowledge are diffused they are viewed in 
a different light. It is necessary that all 
the evacuations should be strongly marked 
by different characteristics, otherwise the 
savage would —_ take into his system 
that which would no longer nourish him, be- 
cause it has already passed through his 
frame, that which was of service to him has 
been taken up, and has formed part of him- 
self. Hence the odour has been given so 
strong to that which is discharged from the 
bowels, more particularly if animal food has 
been eaten, this odour being materially dimi- 
nished if vegetables have been the sole sub- 
sistence. e urine, too, would again be 
swallowed, ifa peculiar nauseating taste and 
an immediate vomiting did not show how in- 
adequate it is tosupply to the blood any use- 
ful material, but that in fact it is injurious. 
The perspiration by the skin must be for the 
sake of cleanliness washed away, for it 
would, if allowed to remain, be productive 
of cutaneous disease, in the first instance, 
and at last a generally disordered state of 
the human body; and besides all these 
effects, any of these excretions have the sin- 
gular power, if allowed to remain collected 
and undiluted, to give rise to disease in 
others, and to bring on that dreadful ~= y= 
sion of nervous power which is called ty- 
The necessity for the utmost cleanli- 


phus. 


ness from every excretion cannot therefore 
be too rigidly enforced. Alike the physi- 
cian, the philosopher, and the legislator 
know its value, and attempt to impress 
these facts upon the minds of those less 
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versed in truth, and less likely to have 


drawn observations from the objects by 
which they are surrounded, and from the 
events which have occurred to man during 
his progress upon this earth. This, however, 
sometimes leads, as is the case with all hu- 
man affairs, into opposite extremes, and 
hence the necessary evacuations of the hu- 
man body have, even those that are most 
innocent, been considered as altogether re- 
pugnant to delicacy. The excretion of which 

have now spoken is of such importance to 


the happiness, the well-being not only of - 


woman, but to him that springs from her. 
that it is to be regretted that'some of those 
authors upon whose opinions we have been 
accustomed to rely, have spoken irrationally, 
and have considered it rather as a fault 
than as an admirable dis tion,—as a 
—_ of weakness, rather than of strength. 

ence arises that fastidiousness which 
prevents the proper satisfaction of the in- 
gute that are made ; and hence oftentimes 

isease and danger spring. It is of the most 
material consequence that this excretion 
should be periodically observed ; that due 
preparation should be made; that te slight- 
est deviation from nature should be obviated, 
and that where this has taken place the 
strictest watchfulness should be exercised, 
and everything done which art can suggest 
to restore the function to its proper state. 

It has been observed by my late instruc- 
tor, Dr. Murray, the much-esteemed Lec- 
turer on Materia Medica at Edinburgh, 
that “ there are no medicines so u 
in their operation, and none in which the 
conclusions respecting their efficacy are 
more liable to fallacy.” There may be some 
degree of truth in this observation, but our 
knowledge has, since that time, much ad- 
vanced ; it however points out the necessity 
there is of maintaining the and 
power of the uterine system, and of avoid- 
ing all the causes which may suppress the 
evacuation, and how requisite it is to take 
the earliest possible period of restoring the 
presee. The longer the interval between 

ealthy periods the greater is the difficulty 
of renewing the periodicity, and the more 
certain is the prospect that at some distant 
time the effects of this suppression will be 
- in the development of some morbid con- 
ition. 

At the eventful period when the develop- 
ment of the organs subservient to reproduc- 
tion is about to occur, the most watchful 
maternal care must be exercised to prevent 
that mischief which the common customs of 
society alone would be snflicient to pro- 
duce ; medical assistance will be but rarely 
required where domestic attention exists ; 
bat should there be carelessness and in- 
judicious management, not only will the 
skill ot the professional man be demanded 
for the present mischief, but he will have 
to point out that diseases which almost 

his endeavours spring from this fruit- 
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ful source. Those evils on which I have 
had occasion to dwell when speaking of 
hemlock and of arsenic, which render the 
last scene of life so painful and so miserable, 
—I mean scirrhus and cancer—have been 
traced to inattention at the commencement 
of life, or to thoughtlessness when the retar- 
dation of the excretions has occurred. 
I must here briefly allude to the manage- 
ment, to the education of the female sex, 
merely to point out that mischief of the most 
fearfal kind must one day or other spring 
up, if the ordinances of nature do not meet 
with strict obedience. Exercise, a well- 
regulated and abstemious diet, observation 
of our ever-varying climate, must meet with 
a proper consideration from those to whom 
the care of youth is intrusted. Here, too, 
must I speak of dress, of the absolute ne- 
cessity of avoiding the following the habits 
of fashion, and the style which inordinate 
vanity has inculcated. Of all the miseries 
inflicted not only upon the 5 oung of the pre- 
sent day, but upon a future generation, no- 
thing is more cruel than the tight-lacing, 
which is to give a shape which nature never 
intended human forms to exhibit. I have 
shown to ‘you the absolute necessity of a free 
circulation through the blood-vessels ; that 
upon this the mother’s health and that of 
her child is to depend, Incredible as it may 
seem, the folly of the day is to bind up the 
form by ligatures, and to mould it into forms 
totally opposed to the object of existence. 
The alteration made in the structure of the 
skeleton by these stays has been remarked, 
but this is nothing in comparison to the con- 
sequences upon the uterine system, and 
hence upon whole generations that are to 
follow. Various have been the conjectures 
as to the cause of Grecian beauty: the ana- 
tomist and physiologist trace them to the 
loose zone, to the liberty which was granted 
to every tissue of the body to adapt itself to 
the ends for which it was formed, the loose 
flowing robe, gave to the unfettered limb its 
full play; the circulation throughout the 
system was uniform, and its result was 
manly beauty and female grace. The culti- 
vation of the mind is of course one of the 
chief duties of life, yet it ought to be re- 
strained within certain limits. Everything 
which excites the peculiar susceptibility to 
impression in woman must be avoided, for 
works upon her with all the 
tone of reality, and soon acts upon her frame. 
The high standard of mental improvement 
to which, in the present day, education di- 
rects itself, is only useful where high bodily 
health can sustain it ; and though music and 
painting are highly ornamental they are aot 
to be persevered in as either necessary or 
, unless due exercise of the body can 
time be pursued, for the mind 
can never be in a sound and —- state, 
fitted for high qualities, unl 
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of dancing is most to be followed where a 
due circulation is to be kept up, provided 
the rooms be large, be well ventilated, and 
every precaution taken that no check to per- 
spiration occur which may affect the general 
system, and cause retardation; every moral 
pursuit which excites the mind and the 
body should be fairly indulged in, and the 
less restraint that is imposed the more likely 
is the healthy tone of body and of mind to 
be sustained. 

The greater the degree of plethora in the 
female the more copious will be the periodi- 
cal evacuation; those of soft and delicate 
habits, who lead an indolent life, who take 
too much nourishment, who sleep much, will 
require it much more than those of strong 
fibre, who undergo some degree of labour, 
whose food is but scanty, and who have little 
time for repose ; and climate materially in- 
fluences it; the difference in the inhabitants 
of southern climates, of temperate, and of 
the northern, is very striking. In the latter 
the excretion scarcely exists; in the former 
it is most abundant, and many authors have 
been misled by copying from Hippocrates, 
who describes that which occurs in the land 
of Greece. 

It is my intention now to speak of all those 

remedies which influence the female eco- 
nomy, and though leucorrhoea or fluor albus 
is to be considered as a morbid secretion 
only, I shail introduce under the view I 
have to take of therapeutic agents acting on 
the uterine system and its dependencies, va- 
rious remedies which are applicable to their 
different disordered conditions. 
As I shall better be enabled to explain 
my views by commencing with those powers 
which act with the greatest intensity, I have 
now to explain the uses and the nature of 
one of the most important agents which have 
lately been discovered, one that has thrown 
a new and unexpected light upon us, and has 
proved, contrary to the opinion of many dis- 
tinguished men, that there exists in nature a 
body capable of acting immediately upon 
the womb, and that we now have in our 
possession a vegetable substance of such 
extraordinary virtue that in a very small 
dose it will compel the womb to surrender 
up its contents shortly after its administra- 
tion, when the innate strength appears too 
feeble, and when, from actual debility, the 
hope of a favourable expulsion of the foetus 
has been almost abandoned ; it is of 


THE SECALE CORNUTUM, OR ERGOT OF RYE 


I now wish te speak,—a peculiar product 
or disorder of the valuable grain, the rye, 
which though it contains a greater propor- 
tion of gluten than any other of the cereal 
grains, and likewise nearly five parts in 
every hundred of ready-formed saccharine 
matter, easily convertible into malt, and 
thence into beer or ardent spirits, is subject 
to a disease which renders it poisonous to 


frame be vigorous and strong. ‘The 
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man. has upon the Continent the 
most fearful calamity under the shape of 
epidemic gangrene, and filled hospitals at 
one time with more than five hundred pa- 
tients. This poison is of so intense a natare 
that flies that merely settle upon the grain 
have been killed by it, whilst deer and swine 
have died from it in the most horrible con- 
vulsions, and with ulcers running speedily 
to mortification from small portions. 
Science has, with her usual boldness, min- 
gled with correct observation, drawn from 
this deadly drug a most useful medicine. It 
is to our learned and indefatigable brethren 
in the —— we cultivate, to the highly 
cultivated minds of the members of the 
Medical faculty educated and practising in 
the United States of America, we owe a deep 
debt of gratitude for the imtroduction into 
actual practice of this ergot. It is true that 
in 1688 Camerarius speaks of its use at the 
moment of parturition to hasten delivery, 
in some parts of Germany, and there is 
every reason to believe that it formed the 
basis of a grand arcanum of a Dutch accou- 
cheur, who about the year 1747 acquired 
t celebrity and a large fortune ; but that 
it must have been misused is most probable, 
for there exists an edict, promulgated in 
Holland in the year 1744, forbidding its em- 
ployment. - 

_ As far as I am able to collect the evidence 
of its proper recommendation to our profes- 
sion, it was Dr. Stearns, of Albany, who 
first drew our attention to the peculiar power 
possessed by the t of rye to induce the 
womb to expel the foetus, and thus to shorten 
the pains and perils of child-bearing. It was 
to be given at the‘time when the uterus 
began to act with furce and vigour. The 
learned physicians of the United States re- 
ceived with great pleasure this accession to 
their powers. Dr. William Moore, Dr. 
Dyckman, of Albany; Dr. Chatard, of Bal- 
timore; Dr. Prescod, of Massachussets; 
Professor Chapman, of Philadelphia, are 
amongst those to whose experience we are 
to attribute our knowledge. On the Conti- 
nent of Europe their example was speedily 
followed,—Dr. Guillemont, in France, Pro- 
fessor Bigieschi, Dr. Ballardini, in Italy, 
Dr. Schneide of Fulda,were amongst the first. 

Such a united phalanx of high medical 
authorities in favour of the secale cornutum 
could not have failed to produce upon the 
minds of the professional men in this country 
a strong impression of the safety and import- 
ance of this new remedy, and many eminent 
practitioners were immediately induced to 
avail themselves of its use; but scarcely 
had it been made known, when a letter from 
that amiable and accomplished physician 
Dr. Hosack, of New York, addressed to 
one of the most celebrated professors of 
obstetrics, Dr. Hamilton, of Edinburgh, 
made its appearance, and threw consider- 
able doubts upon the minds of men, of the 


propriety even of giving it in cases of pro- 
tracted labour, uatilall the ordinar resources 
had been completely exhausted, and no 
other means of safety could be thought of. 
His opinion was backed by other physicians 
and accoucheurs, and one of them stated it to 
be “ injurious to the child at all times, for 
in every case in which he had seen it exhi- 
bited, the child had been still-born, and in 
the greater part of them it was not possible 
to restore life.” It also appeared that since 
the introduction of the ergot, the number of 
still-born children noticed in the obituary of 
New York, had been greatly increased. Dr. 
Hoxack gave it as his opinion that its opera- 
tion is to produce so violent a contraction of 
the womb, and consequent convolution and 
compression of the uterine vessels, as very 
much to impede, if not totally to interrupt 
the circulation between the mother and the 
child.” He likewise added in his letter, 
“the ergot has been called in some of the 
books from its effects in hastening labour, 
the pulvis ad partum ; as it regards the child, 
it may with almost equal truth be denomi- 
nated the pulris ad mortem.”” He states that 
in three cases of long protracted labour, he 
had, as the result of consultation, prescribed 
the ergot, giving it in infusion in the ordi- 
nary doses ; its effect was within fifteen 
minutes after its exhibition to excite the 
uterus into violent action, which did not 
cease, but with the expulsion of the child ; 
in all three cases the child was still-born. 

Another objection which was raised to 
the employment of this remedy by Dr. Ho- 
sack, and which was repeated by men of 
equal station in the profession, was that in 
some cases in which it had been employed 
to facilitate parturition, there wasa diminu- 
tion of the menstrual discharge produced, 
and a suspension of it in others; another 
evil was stated to arise by other practi- 
tidners, that it had a tendency to suppress 
the lochia; to these testimonies against 
the administration of the secale cornutum 
has been added that of some individuals, 
who have ascribed the rupture of the womb 
itself, during the violent action that has fol- 
lowed upon its employment. 

Whilst these objections were thus urged, 
the English ctitioner naturally hesitated 
much ae ae to admit imto the 
list of his materia medica an article which 
might prove so injurious in many instances, 
however valuable in others. It was, there- 
fore, with the utmost caution it was tried, 
and the numerous experiments that were 
made with it were conducted with great 
watchfulness and anxious attention. The 
consequence has been, that'a host of most 
useful and valuable information has been 
given, which has led’ to’a thorough know- 
ledge of the circumstances under which it 
can be safely and judiciously administered 
during parturition, and all chance of its 
abuse has been prevented, 
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In the weekly medical periodicals are to 
be found scattered throughout their pages, 
a vast number of cases which have come 
under the observation of different indivi- 
duals, and when these are collected, they 
form a mass of evidence as valuable as in- 
disputable. 

It was in the year 1824 the ergot was first 
tried in England, and amongst “ the intelli- 

” of the Medico Chirurgical Review,” 
‘or June 1824, I find the following an- 
nouncement :—“ Mr. Butler, herbalist in 
Covent Garden, has lately imported a small 
quantity of the secale cornutum, ergot of 
rye, a specimen of which he has obligingly 
sent us ; a trial may now be made of this 
curious medicinal substance by our obste- 
tric brethren.” Dr. David Davis, in his 
“ Elements of Operative Midwifery” in 1825, 
denied the pretensions of this remedy, and 
says there is no evidence with which he is 
acquainted, that ithas in any one instance 
superseded the necessity of using the forceps. 
Then Dr. Henry Davies gave the result of 
his practical experience, and that of his me- 
dical friends, in the “ Medical and Physical 
Journal,” in the following year ; his obser- 
vation are of the utmost value; he observes 
that in particalar states of the womb, its 
effect is as much to be relied on as the action 
of emetics and purgatives in cases where 
they may be required ; the directions given 
for its use, are the best with which I am ac- 
quainted, and after all that has been written 
upon the subject, contain the most practical 
information, and therefore I quote his words. 

“The secale ought never to be given 
where there is any natural defect, either in 
the pelvis or soft parts, capable of produc- 
ing a powerful obstacle to the expulsion of 
the child ; neither in those cases where the 
neck of the uterus is hard, swollen, or pain- 
ful; in short, where there is rigidity of the 
parts, and, generally, where the abstraction 
of blood is indicated, this medicine is im- 
proper. The labour should have made some 
progress; the parts should be well lubri- 
cated with the natural mucus; the uterine 
orifice fully dilated, and all the soft parts pre- 

for delivery. The practitioner should, 

y careful examination, &c., be assured that 
delivery is retarded only by defective action 
of the womb. The presentation should be 
natural, and the child so situated that deli- 
very can be effected by the efforts of the 


uterus, 

“ Ifthe patient is very much fa and 
feeble, it should not be given till - 7 re- 
freshed and recruited by suitable nourish- 
ment or medicine, lest the exertion it occa- 
sions should be more than she can bear.” * 

In this year the subject was brought be- 
fore the medical societies, when some very 
animated discussions: arose amongst those 
who had tried its efficacy. Some contend- 
ed that the efforts of nature are sufficient, 
and, if time were granted, would always 
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suffice to bring the child within the reach of 
the forceps, when it might be extracted 
withut difficulty or danger; that raptare 
of the uterus might also occur from the yio- 
lent contraction, where the mouth of the 
womb was not dilated or easily dilatable. 
It was, on thé othar hand, contended, that 
where the os uteri was dilated or dilatable, 
there could be no reason for waiting so long 
a period for the protracted efforts of nature, 
but that the employment of this medicine 
became then most important. Several cases 
were detailed of its successful administra- 
tion. 

At this time a memoir of M. Chevreul to 
the Royal Academy of Medicine, was given 
in the periodical journals. He detailed his 
cases at Angers, sixteen in number, in 
which the remedy had been employed as a 
means of hastening delivery, and that no 
bad result either to mother or child had oc- 
curred ; and about the same time, M. Gou- 
pil gave a case, in which hemorrhage after 
delivery had been arrested by its adminis- 
tration ; to this power of restraining uterine 
hemorrhage Dr. Hosack had called the at- 
tention of Dr. Hamilton in the letter to 
which I have before alluded; but this ad- 
ditional virtue of the secale cornutum be- 
came at this period, for the first time in this 
country, an object of inquiry. 

In the year 1828 the medical journals 
abound with very satiefactory cases which 
fully established this article as an import- 
ant addition to the materia medica. Ia 
Tue Lancet are to be found a vast number 
of cases. Mr. Smith, of Chertsey; Mr. 
Bradfield, of Northam ; Mr. Thompson, of 
Westerham; Mr. Merry, of Lewes; Mr. 
Taylor, of Middleton; Mr. Kimbell, of 
Knowle; Mr. Griffith, of Lower Eaton- 
street; Mr. Laurence Still, of Wivelis- 
combe; and Mr. Waller, all bear their con- 
current testimony in its favour, and from 
this period we may date its general intro- 
duction into practice. At this time Mr. 
Michell published an octavo of 128 pages, 
embracing a very valuable account of the 
ergot, and also a view of the difficulties 
which are likely to occur in parturition: 
Mr. Michell narrates 31 cases in which he 
gave the ergot of rye with unvarying suc- 
cess, and his observations, as an old and 
experienced practitioner, naturally carried 
great weight, and his observations are not 
unworthy our consideration. He says :— 

“To increase and quicken the uterine 
action, and thereby facilitate delivery, I 
have tried various vegetable and mineral 
substances. Many of the vegetables have 


possessed this power to a certain extent 
but the mineral no effect what. 
ever. vours led me immedi- 


ately to notice the accounts of the ergot of 
rye, and to subject its pretensions to the 
test of my own experience. The result has 
been, that after its successful application 
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for many years, I am now fully convinced 
that it is a safe and efficacious medicine in 
accouchery cases; possessing all the pro- 
ene which a practitioner could desire. 
ts effect on the contraction of the uterus, 
both before the expulsion of the foctus and 
after this has been accomplished, is such as 
to remove all attendant on the wo- 
man, quickening and facilitating the deli- 
very, and preventing spasm or flooding 
afterwards, I am of opinion, therefore, 
that as soon as it is y known in fe- 
male practice, it will supersede the neces- 
sity for male practitioners, except in a very 
few instances, where the disproportion of 
parts is very great, or the presentation such 
that delivery chnnot be effected without 
turning; in such cases the medical man 
will still be called in; but these will pot 
occur in more than one out of 200 of tae 
medical man’s p hery patients. 
This, I have no > doubt, will be hailed asa 
great relief by the generality of the surgeon- 
apothecaries in country practice. It may 
be considered as somewhat extraordinary 
that the virtues of the ergot should not have 
been known until the present century ; had 
they been discovered before, the surgeon 
would never have his present 
practice in midwifery ; females would 
still have retained it, he the lever and 
forceps would never have been invented ; 
the new practice would not have supersed 
the old, which was a far preferable system, 
and most unquestionably so now when we 
have the ergot to assist in cases of sluggish 
labour, from the rigidity of the ligamen- 
tous and other soft parts of the pelvis. 
Before the ergot was administered, the for- 
ceps were a necessary appendage of mid- 
wifery practice; indeed, without them, the 
surgeon could scarcely have superintended 
this practice together with his other engage- 
ments, When the os uteri was fully dilated, 
and the friends and patient most anxious to 
have the delivery effected by any means in 
the power of the accoucheur, it cannot be 
expected that, with the means in his pos- 
session of expediting the labour, he should 
prefer waiting twenty-four hours, during 
which his attention is required in various 
other jplaces, rather than have recourse to 
the forceps which have, perhaps, frequently 
relieved him in similar circumstances. 

In 1828 Dr. Adam Neal published his re- 
searches respecting the “ Natural History, 
Chemical Analysis, and Medical Virtues of 
the Spur or Ergot of Rye, when adminis- 
tered as a Remedy in Certain States of the 
Uterus.” He collected all the information 
that he could obtain upon the subject, and 
gives a table of 700 cases in which the ergot 
of rye had been successfully employed. 

All these circumstances then led to the 
universal ion of the remedy, and it is 
now universally admitted that the rye has 


no injurious effect on the child ; that it 


not diminish the natural secretions, nor in- 
terrupt any of the functions of nature; that 
it has no action upon the muscular fibres of 
the uterus, except when this organ, charged 
with the product of conception, tends to get 
rid of it; that it is highly beneficial where 
the placenta is retained from the inertia 
of the uterus, as also where there are clots 
remaining there; it also arrests menorrha- 
gia when occasioned by want of uterine 
contraction after labour, and likewise where 
it originates from a partial detachment of 
the placenta, that with proper precautions 
it can be relied on by the accoucheur to faci- 


litate parturition. 


FATAL CASE OF REMOVAL OF AN 
ENORMOUS TUMOUR 


By H. H. Goopeve, M.D., of 
Anatomy and Medicine in the Medical 
College, Calcutta, 

Tue following case bears several points 
of resemblance to the celebrated one of the 
Chinese, Hoo Loo, which will be found in 
Tue Lancer for 1830-1, vol. 11. p. 67 


Golaum Hyder, ewtat. 45, applied at the 


led | Medical College on the 6th of April for re- 


lief from an enormous tumour of the scrotum. 
He stated that his general health was good 
in every respect. His countenance was 
fresh and lively, his pulse natural, appetite 
good. He said that the tumour had com- 
menced abont seven years previously, by an 
increase in the size of the scrotum and a 
thickening of the skin which covered it. 
This enlargement had gradually augmented, 
involving in its progress the prepuce, and 
finally, about a twelvemonth since, com- 
pletely hiding the penis from view. The 
tumour was still increasing. 

The appearance of the swelling when he 
came to the College will best be under- 
stood by a reference to the accompanying 
drawing. 

From the lower of the abdomen, and 
from between the thighs, hung down as low 
as the ankles an enormous mass of flesh, of 
a rounded form with a comparatively nar- 
row neck. No sign of the generative organs 
could be observed in this tumour, but a 
large depression about the centre of its an- 
terior surface marked the termination of 
what once had been the prepuce and gave 
passage to the urine. On the neck of the 
selling a careful examination enabled us 
to trace the cord on either side, but neither 
penis nor testicles could anywhere be felt. 
The skin of the neck and upper of the 
tumour was smooth and healthy, ut = 
was thick, rugous and tuberculated 
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lows: Greatest diameter 3 feet 9 inches, | ration by clearing these from the 
length from pubis downward 21, circum- | mass, and then to cut away the remainder 
ference of neck 18 inches. as rapidly as possible. . 

The operation was performed on the 19th A long director was first introduced into 
April at half-past 7, a.m. In attempting to the opening in the front of the tumou™and 
remove the diseased growth it was resolved pushed up for about eight inches as far as 
to save the organs of generation if practica- | the penis. I had originally intended to slit 
ble, and I determined to commence the ope-' up this canal, and I regret that my wish 
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was overruled, because I think it delayed 
the operation, for I should at once have 
found the extremity of the penis and have 
had a free opening to work in, Instead of 
this@cut down upon the end of the director, 
with a cross cut about four inches ia length, 
The instrument lay very deep, probably three 
inches below the skin. This incision formed 
a well that instantly filled with blood, the 
continual flow of which for a short time 
impeded any further progress in the opera- 
tion, for I did not yh to cut deeper where 
I could not see, lest’ I should wound the 
glans penis. 
venous, however, and soon stopped. I then 
made an incision joining the fest nearly at 
right angles in the direction of the spermatic 
cord, upon the left side, extending down 
u the frontof the tumour. In the botfom 
this wound I expected. to find the testicle, 
but after cutting for the depth of four er five 
inches, I came to the bag of an enormous 
hydrocele, containing certainly not less 
then five or six pints of fluid. Dividing 
this lengthwise, and, discharging its con- 
tents, I found the testicle at the most de- 
pending portion of the sac—indeed very 
nearly at the bottom of the tumour itself; 
the spermatic cord could not have been less 
than 16 or 18 inches in length. It was de- 
termined to remove the gland as a useless 
body: the spermatic cord was accordingly 
compressed between the fingers of an as- 
sistant, and divided. Scarcely any bleeding 
followed this division when the pressure 
was removed. Aan iucision similar to that 
on the left side was then made in the direc- 
tion of the right spermatic cord, which was 
readily found and traced downwards to the 
testicle. Another but a smaller hydrocele 
filled the tunica vaginalis in that quarter. 
This was emptied and the testicle and cord 
separated from the surrounding parts. The 
penis was then completely cleared, and with 
the testicle was held up towards the abdo- 
men, whilst the remainder of the tamour 
was removed,—a part of the operation very 
readily accomplished. A long Liston’s 
catline was driven through from the front of 
the wound below the penis backwards to 
the perineum, and with ove cut brought out 
soas to leave a flap of healthy skin on the 
left side. A similar cut upon the right 
separated the mass from the body, and left 
a large gaping wound between the thighs, 
which, however, together with the body of | t 
the penis, was readily covered with the flaps | p 
left by the concluding incision, The divided 
spermatic artery was tied as a precautionary 
measure. The edges of the wound were 
then closed with five or six ligatures, and 
water dressing was applied. The whole 
operation lasted but 14 minutes, and there 
may have been between 30 and 40 ounces of 
blood lost; this was almost entirely venous, 
and flowed within the first minute or two of 
the operation, Subsequently there was no 


The bleeding was merely | pressed 


bleeding whatever: the diseased structure 
did not appear to contain a drop of sanguine- 
ous fluid—indecd it possessed altogether a 
very low degree of vitality. The patient 
was very faint once or twice during the 
ration, but he ek by the admisistration 
of some laudanum, and the ap- 
plicatioa of hot water to his alendatian | 
so that after it was all over he was warm: 
his pulse beat pretty freely; he talked ra- 
tionally, and appeared very thankful that he 


was re ieved from the disease. . For two or 


three hours he continued tranquil, and ex- 
himself to be very comfortable, 
except that the wound burned a good deal, 
as he expressed it. He vomited once ; com- 
plained occasionally of thirst, and it was ne- 
cessary to give him a little ammonia from 
time to time. At 11 o'clock his pulse was 
beating freely ; he was warm and apparently 
doing well. But in balf an hour afterwards 
a slight convulsive fit occurred; he grew 
faint, and gradually sunk till haif-past 12, 
when he expired. 

The tumour upon examination was found 
to weigh 56 pounds, exclusive of the water 
contained in the hydrocele, which must have 
been five or six more, Its structure re- 
sembled that of all other tumours of the 
elephantiasis variety which I have met with. 
It consisted of layers of tough fibro-cellular 
texture, with deposits partly of gelatinous 
matter, partly of 2 glairy fluid within the 
denser substance. The dermis and the 
tumour seemed insensibly to blend into each 
other. In the centre of the mass were the 
remains of the two empty bags of the hy- 
droceles with the left testicle. 

Ineed not say that the unfortunate ter- 
mination of this case was a great disap 
ment to me. I confess that I did not an- 
ticipate it, for everything conspired to favour 
its success. The patient was in excellent 
health and good spirits; no Ae as 
quantity of blood was lost ; 
tion was rapidly performed, ‘and 
sufferings did not appear to be great. 
immediate cause of his death was oe 
tionably the severe shock to his nervous 
system produced by the removal of 80 large 
a portion of bis body—“ The punishment 
was greater than he could bear.” Failure 
in such a case is entirely a question of that 
inexplicable quality, vitality ; t 

enjoy a sufficient degree of v force 
to bear ta under which another will ex- 


. may be objected to this case, that the 
removal of one of the testicles materially in- 
creased the severity of the shock to ri 4 
tient’s constitetion, and contributed to 
death. I am inclined to believe, however, 

the 


these glands has been much exaggerated ; 
and in the first saccessfal of 
description on record—that performed b: 
Mr. Liston ia Edinburgh—=the whole organs 
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of generation were cut off at one sweep of 
the knife with the rest of the tumour, is 
also occurred in Clot Bey’s case. The next 
question which arises is this—Has expe- 
rience shown the propriety of attempting to 
remove other tumours under similar circum- 
stances? 

All circumstances taken into considera- 
tion, I confess that my own opinion is still 
favourable to the operation, and I do not 
think we ought to withhold it from patients 
anxious as Golaum Hyder and Hoo Loo 
were to be relieved from a burthen which 
rendered life miserable, though aware of 
the imminent risk to which they exposed 
themselves. In this country cases of simi- 
lar disease are exceedingly numerous, and 
the question is an important one to decide ; 
but for the present it must remain a matter 
of individual opinion, until the experience 
of a few more instances shall enable us to 
make the propriety of the operation a settled 
point of surgical Sa Quar- 
terly Journal, &c., No. 3, 1837. 


THE LANCET, 


London, Saturday, August 18, 1838. 


One of the disastrous results which fol- 
lowed in the train of the Tender System, 
and the false views propagated by the Poor- 
Law Commissioners, is described in an- 
other page of this Journal. A majority of 
the Bridgewater Guardians has deprived a 
poor woman of the use of her arm for ever; 
and the sight of that limb, withered, 
idle, and distorted, will perhaps rise some 
day in their recollection, with the forms of 
childbearing women—and the unfortunate 
CasweLL—consigned under their humane 
administration to untimely graves. The re- 
trospect ofall their cruelties, of all their reck- 
less follies, of all their victims will, it may be 
hoped, not end in harrowing their minds 
with remorse, but at length awaken a spirit 
of repentance, and induce them to take im- 
mediate steps for redressing, so far as lies 
in their power, the evils which they have 
inflicted upon the poor of the Bridgewater 
Union. 

The circumstances that led to the trial 
have already been before the public: and 
the name of Joun Ropney Warp is swfli- 
ciently notorious ; but we may remind our 


readers, that the medical officers of the 
Bridgewater Union, finding their salaries 
entirely inadequate, signified the same to 
the Board of Guardians. An ignorant, tru- 
culent, mean majority refused to accede to 
the terms of the medical officers,—terms ex- 
ceedingly low, and, as the evidence before 
the Poor-Law Committee has proved, not 
sufficient to meet the cost price of the medi- 
cines. Advertisements were inserted in the 
newspapers,—the poor of Bridgewater were 
brought to the hammer under the auspices 
of Mr. Assistant-Commissioner Wrate—the 
Georce Rostns of the occasion—and knock - 
ed down to Mr. Joun Ropney Warp, whose 
pretensions were announced with due mag- 
niloquence, in a card, of which the follow- 
ing is a verbatim copy :— 

“Mr. John Rodney Ward, Graduate in 
Medicine and Surgery of the University of 

,and Member of the Worshipful So- 
ciety of Apothecaries in London ; late Con- 
sulting Surgeon Accoucheur to the Royal 
Maternity Society, Doctors’ Commons ; Sur- 
geon to the Royal Infirmary for the Diseases 
of Children ; Consulting Surgeon Accoucheur 
to the Southwark Childbed Society, Guy’s 
Hospital, and Honorary Member of the 
Physical Society, Guy’s Hospital ; &c. &c. 
At home for consultation on all Diseases in- 
cident to Women and Children, every morn- 
ing from 8 till 10 o’clock ; 69, Pilgrim-street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” 

In some instances it would not be easy 
to discover the institutions to which Mr. 
Warp was Consulting Surgeon, and in others, 
it would be impossible to trace the con- 
nection of that gentleman with the societies 
which he has honoured with his paternity : 
but this is matter of little moment ; and if 
the phial was charged at the University of 
Leyden, the electricity was apparently ne- 
gative; yet the sagacious Somersetshire 
Guardians were electrified. The “ Somer- 
setshire Gazette ” observes, after printing 
the card :— 

“To this distinguished dignitary the poor 
of the Bridgewater District of the Union, in- 
cluding the inmates of the Union Workhouse, 
were consigned. The managers of the 
Board plumed themselves beyond measure, 
at having attracted to Bridgewater this con- 
stellation of dignities from Newcastle, by 
the tempting bait of £130 per annum. Thus, 
to add £17 11s, 9d.a savings, 
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they deprived the diseased poor of the im- 
portant advantages of a resident medical 
staff, well known to the whole neighbour- 
hood, generally disposed to assist each other, 
and intimately acquainted with the wants, 
habits, character, and circumstances of the 
labouring population.” 


On the passing of the Poor-Law Amend- 
ment Act, it was anticipated by some san- 
guine spirits, that the disgraceful state of 
parochial medical relief would be reformed : 
bitterly were they disappointed. “ Amend- 
ment” was interpreted,—“ reduction of the 
“rates paid for the relief of the poor, 
“ High salaries to the Commissioners, low 
“salaries to everybody else, especially 
“to the medical officers.” In coercing the 
profession, and effecting the depreciation of 
medical labour, the Commissioners resorted 
to several devices, one of the most notable 
of which was the enrolment of thoughtless 
young men at Somerset House, who were 
ready to place themselves under the orders 
of the authorities, and to march in any di- 
rection where the resident medical men 

_ were honest and refractory. The Assistant 
Commissioners did not take the trouble to 
ascertain the value of medical attendance, 
but fixed at random an arbitrary sum, to be 
paid for medical attendance in each Union; 
or they advertised, and put the sick poor 
up to Dutch auction, and abandoned them 
to him who estimated his services at the 
meanest value. If the resident medical 
men, from their knowledge of the duties, 
conscientiously refused to be parties to con- 
tracts which involved the neglect and mis- 
treatment of the poor,—if they honourably 
upheld a scientific profession, and refused 
to accept office on degrading terms,—<“ ta- 
lented young men,” were sent down from 
the central office, and these rods, talked of 
loudly by the Assistant Commissioners, were 
held in terrorem over every Union officer in 
the kingdom. The Guardians were gradu- 
ally indoctrinated, and, in a few months, 
ready at their Secret Boards to abandon, for 
a few pounds, their poor neighbours to any 
adventurer who would answer an advertise- 


ment. The Bridgewater Guardians rejected 


the Toocoops, appointed Jonn Ropwey 
Warp, and saved £17. 

In denouncing the “ talented gentlemen” 
enrolled by the Commissioners, and the 
advertised adventurers, we never wished 
to interfere with the free distribution 
of medical labour, or to throw any ob- 
stacle in the way of meritorious students 
entering the profession. Young men have 
never found this Journal inimical to their 
real interests. The Commissioners attempt- 
ed to depreciate medical labour all over the 
kingdom, and they did not leave the Unions 
open to the competition of the resident prac- 
titioners, often carried to a ruinous extent, 
but brought all their power, all the power 
of the Government, to bear on the isolated 
practitioners of every district. It was pre- 
cisely as if a Commission had been founded 
to lower the price of wheat, and, strength- 
ened by the whole force of Government, had 
sent notice to one market after another that 
the price of that article should be reduced, 
in some instances 25, in others 50 per 
cent.,—employing Assistant Commissioners 
to threaten the farmers, that if they did 
not send wheat to the market, and sell it at 
the price specified, wheat “ of fine quality’ 
should be dispatched forthwith from the 
centrai office in London, The landlords 
have unfortunately an interest in raising the 
price of wheat, and the Legislature unscru- 
pulously imposes a duty which prohibits 
importation; the landlords had an interest 
in getting rid of paupers and reducing the 
poor-rates, and the machinery of the Govern- 
ment was unscrupulously employed to im- 
port forcibly the tribe of Joun Ropney 
Warps and Mereicks into the medical mar- 
ket. The interference, in both instances, 
with the labour market was unjustifiable, 
and repugnant to the first principles of eco- 
nomy and humanity ; the result in one case 
depriving the poor of bread, in the other of 
life. 

The verdict of the Somersetshire Jury 
has recognised the culpability of Mr. Warp, 
but the amount of damages awarded fills us 
with astonishment; for low as medical la- 
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bour has sunk, we-were not aware that the 
value of a pauper’s arm in Bridgewater 
had fallen so low as five pounds, The 
Guardians who made Mr. Warp their ser- 
vile instrument, may afford to commit several 
such crimes in the course of the year; the 
saving arising from paupers dead and not 
maimed, will furnish many sums of £5. 
Under the barbarous jurisprudence of the 
Normans injury was atoned for by pecuni- 
ary fines ; the eye, the ear, the leg, the arm, 
the life were valued, and the mulct effaced 
the crime; but it does not appear, after 
taking into account the difference in the 
value of money, that a lower price was 
even set upon a human arm, even after the 
Norman conquest, when the country was 
barbarous, and its face was covered with 
violence. These ill-advised and cruel mea- 
sures will inevitably lead the people of 
Bridgewater to inquire what is the value 
of a Guardian’s neck, where a woman’s arm 
is valued at £5, and paupers’ lives are 
weighed down by water gruel. 


POOR-LAW UNIONS. 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Sin :~I am glad to see in your leading 
article on the “ causes of increased morta- 
lity in large cities,” allusions made to the 
parochial medical officers of this country ; 
which lead to the persuasion that your in- 
fl asa ber of the Legislature, as 
well as your power as a Journalist, is en- 
listed on the side of justice and humanity. 

Will you allow me to offer a remark or 
two on your proposition, that there should 
be a Medical Guardian for each Union, and 
a Medical Commissioner for all the Unions 
together. 

In this Union, as you are aware, 
we have had at each election, a medical man 
elected to be Guardian ; and in the Poor- 
Law Commission, we have, as you are also 
aware, Dr. Kay for an Assistant, or per- 
haps he should rather be called, a working 
Commissioner, What benefit have the sick 
poor and the medical profession in the Ken- 
sington Union derived from the presence of 
Messrs. Chinnock and Morrah, successively 
at the Board of Guardians? And how far 
has Dr. Kay's professional knowledge modi- 
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My answer to both these questions shall 
be facts, “damning facts,” as Shakespeare 
calls them. And you and your readers can 
form your own conclusions upon those facts. 

To Mr. Chinnock, of Brompton, the divi- 
sion of Chelsea parish under the first Board 
of Guardians was confided. To his judg- 
ment, in all cases affecting the medical de- 
partment his brother Guardians very gene- 
rally deferred. Mr. Chinnock divided the 
parish into two districts, north and south, 
the boundary line being the King’s private 
road. The number of sick paupers some- 
what preponderating on the south side, but 
the workhouse, now the Union Infirmary, 
for all female cases, being on the north. 

This took place in 1837. Ten years before, 
the parish was governed by a committee, 
who appointed a medical officer for the 
whole parish, with £300 a year ; an assistant 
to dispense medicine, and afford occasional 
relief to the sick poor in cases of emergency ; 
and a parochial dispensary, the expense of 
which to the parish,averaged from to 1001. 
perannum. The population of the parish 
did not certainly exceed that of the present 
time. Itis now estimated—under estimated 
—at upwards of 32,000 inhabitants. A 
subsequent change has taken place in the 
medical arrangement of the parish, by which 
the work of the above individual and his 
assistant was divided between five medical 
men, one of whom had the workhouse. 
The parochial disp y was abolished ; 
two hundred pounds a-year were saved to 
the ratepayers; and this reform was loudly 
boasted of; nobody knowing, and very few 
caring, how the poor were affected by the 
loss, or how the profession was benefitted by 
the robbery. 

Did Dr. Kay and Mr, Chinnoek, go on 
“* reforming” after the most approved econo- 
mical fashion? Or did the dues of their 
profession, and the wants of the sick poor, 
guide their hand in meteing to the future 
medical officers their full measure of labour, 
or in dealing out to them their scant mea- 
sure of reward ? 

Let the fact be the answer. For a parish 
population of more than 32,000 persons, 
this Medical Guardian, and this Medical 
Commissioner, accepted as sufficient to de- 
fray the whole expense of the medical de- 
partment, not £500 as the old committee 
judged ten years ago; no, nor even the £300 
which the new, or radical, liberal committee 
adjudged—but £215! And, at 215 pounds 
a-year the sick poor of the parish, and the 
female infirmary of the Union, consisting of 
five parishes, with an aggregate population 
of 85,500 inhabitants, were left in the hands 
of Messrs. Marshall and Wilson, the two 
successful candidates, 

At a meeting of Guardians, Mr. Chinnock 


fied the whoelsale insults and injustice with 
which the profession at large has been 


treated by his brother Commissioners ’ 


expressed his conviction that the medical 
officers of all the Unions were too well paid. 
And, upon being by a lay 
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Guardian, who deemed it very strange that 
a medical man should pass an opinion so 
well calculated to hinder justice from being 
done to his professional brethren, qualified 
his previous statement by saying he meant 
they were better paid than they ought to be 
upon the showing of the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners. So much for one of the two Medi- 
cal Guardians with which the Kensington 
Union has been blessed. 

Before twelve months elapsed, a new 
election took place, and Chelsea returned 
Mr. Morrah, of Sloane-street, among the num- 
ber of her Guardians. The medical men of 
the Union all knew Mr. Chinnock to be an 
upstart, but the respectability of Mr. Mor- 
rah was unquestioned ; he had served the 
King in one of the military services, aod 
was expected to serve the profession by his 
acquaintance with military usage. How he 
has done so we shall see. 

A new distribution of medical districts is 
judged to be necessary. The Board of 
Guardians, after taking ten months to con- 
sider the matter, deemed the remuneration 
too small, and the labourers too few. And, 
until the next change, there are to be three 
districts, and three medical officers. The 
gross amount of their salaries is to be in- 
creased from £215 to £237 ; and, as before, 
the Board very considerately calls Mr. Mor- 
rah to its assistance, as the former Board had 
called Mr. Chinnovck ; and by Mr. Mor- 
rah’s science the Board is accordingly illu- 
minated on its way. The two previous dis- 
tricts are cut up to make a third ; and the 
remuneration is to be as follows:—The north 
district, including the infirmary, is to afford 
£90, the south district £67, and the east, or 
new-fangled district, contrived by Mr. Mor- 
rah, £80 a-year. The future medical officer 
of the south district, whoever he may be, 
is indebted to a layman for even so large a 
proportion of these precious pickings. Mr. 
Morrah thought £50 a-year a very fair pro- 
portion of the £237 allotted to the entire 
parish, Althongh he might have known 
that the present medical officer of that dis- 
trict had found his duties so onerous, that 
they threw him upon a bed of sickness for 
many weeks; and although he ought to 
have known that the excess of out-door 
labour was on the south side of the parish, 
and would continue there under the new as 
well as under the old division. 

But Mr. Chinnock and Mr. Morrah had 
their friends to serve; and however the 
former might think ail the medical officers 
too well paid, there was one whom he 
thought not sufficiently well paid. That one 
was his own particular private friend. Ac- 
cordingly, in the second month of his reign 
as Guardian, this “ most potent, grave, 


and reverend senor” called the attention of 
the Guardians to the comparative labours of 
Messrs. Wilson and Marshall, in order to 


former than those of the latter; and, upon 
his showing, the too-credulous Board 
adopted his view of the case, and proposed 
aconsiderable increase upon the salary of 
the officer for the north district, and recom- 
mended such increase to the Commissioners, 
by whom it was refused. 

Sowith Mr. Morrah, he, too, had his party 
purpose to serve. And what do you su 
pose was that? the bestowal of a share of 
medical pickings upon the medical men at the 
east or Sloane-street end of the parish ! where, 
the candidate elect for the east district is 
said to reside; a gentleman, who was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the north dis. 
trict at each of the former elections. 

Having dismissed these lesser stars of our 
parochial government, let us see how that 
great planetary body, Dr. Kay, has shed 
lustre upon his profession in our Union. 
He, too, advised the laymen of the Board 
of Guardians, and his advice was adopted 
in their medical arrangements. This was 
his advice. Let your medical officers be 
elected annually, you need not elect new ones, 
the election may be-merely nominal. But in 
this way you can always get rid of a censur- 
able medical officer, without assigning him a 
reason, or giving him any right to an explana- 
tion, by the mere exercise of your undoubted 


wer. 
“ can hardly, Sir, refrain from animad- 
verting upon these facts, for facts they are, 
facts capable of proof; but I must, in pity 
to your readers, deny myself; only, I do 
hope you will pause before urging upon the 
Legislature or the public, the proposal to 
have a Medical Commissioner and Medical 
Guardians. Every man in this parish, not 
a medical man, cries shame upon the medi- 
cal arrangements ; while the only represen- 
tatives the profession has had, have been 
actively employed in completing those ar- 
rangements, 
If encouraged by you, I may 
farnish Tue Lancet with a few articles on 
the subject of the parochial medical de- 
partment, in which it is my intention to 
develop a plan for the better treatment of 
the sick poor, and for the more adequate, 
effectual, and honourable recompense of the 
parochial medical officers, than any that 
has yet been offered. 
In the meanwhile, let me conclude with 
only one question. Why should not all the 
medical officers of the respective Unions, 
be ex-officio members of the respective 
Boards of Guardians? The profession 
would then, indeed, be represented; and, 
better still, the sick poor would be repre- 
sented also. 
The good of our common profession must 
be my apology for this lengthened epistle. 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

Justitia ET MISERICORDIA. 

Chelsea, June 29, 1838, 
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We entirely agree with “ Justice and 
Mercy” that the salaries of the medical offi- 
cers in the Kensington Union are entirely 
inadequate; but admitting, as the writer 
contends, that Messrs, Chinnock and Morrah 
have failed to urge upon the Guardians, mea- 
sures for securing efficient attendance upon 
the sick poor, and that they have sacrificed 
the rights of the medical profession to the in- 
terests of the ratepayers, this is no argument 
against the appointment of a Medical Guar- 
dian. It is, in fact, a strong argument in 
favour of that step. Messrs. Chinnock and 
Morrah were elected by the ratepayers and 
served the ratepayers ; the Medical Guar- 
dian to which we referred, would be elected 
by the medical men resident in the Kensing- 
ton Union, and it would be the fault of 
“ Justitia et Misericordia,” and the friends 
of the profession, if their representative did 
not understand and uphold their rights and 
privileges. The Medical Commissioner 
would be appointed by the Crown and would 
not hold, as the Assistant Poor-Law Com- 
missioners do, of the three Commissioners ; 
he would be the friend of the medical pro- 
fession, and contribute to place the whole 
system on an equitable footing. Werecom- 
mend our correspondent to examine the 
medical evidence given before the Poor-Law 
Committee of the House of Commons.— 
Ep, L. 


NEW REGULATIONS OF THE 
COLLEGE. 


To the Council of the College of Surgeons in 
London. 


+ Genttemen:—You have recently issued 
regulations to be observed by students who 
may present themselves to be examined for 
the diploma of your College subsequently 
to the Session 1839-1840, in which you re- 
quire the production of certificates of at- 
tendance for twenty-one months on surgical 
practice, six months on medical practice, 
and a more lengthened attendance on seve- 
ral courses of lectures. 

Your are aware, Gentlemen, that it is not 
imperative for any student to obtain your 
diploma, and you are also well aware that 
you derive annually a large sum of money 
from gentlemen to whom you have given 
diplomas, and, of course, you must be the 
best judges whether the College could be 
supported without such receipts. 

ou have certainly improved your curri- 
culum in requiring the candidate to be 21 
years of age instead of 22; but you have 
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sadly erred in obliging candidates to pro- 
dace certificates of twenty-one months’ sur- 
gical practice, and of having attended ex- 
tended courses of lectures; depeud upon 
it you never will make either good sur- 
geons or accomplished members by such al- 
terations ; no, you will, by such regulations, 
only retard the progress of those students 
who actually wish to cultivate their profes- 
sion scientifically, but who, at the same 
time, wish to become members of the Col- 
lege; while, on the other hand, you will 
oblige those students who care nothing 
about the study of their profession, to ob- 
tain certificates which certify greater false- 
hoods, The road to good manners is never 
too late to be taken, nevertheless it is never 
too soon ; and permit me to inform you, Gen- 
tlemen, that faults are already more than 
half corrected, when those who have com- 
mitted them become possessed of the moral 
courage to look into them, You had much 
better have left the surgical practice and 
attendance upon lectures to remain as for- 
merly, or required none at all, and allowed 
all students both now and hereafter to pre- 
sent themselves for examination at the age 
of 21. 

It is surprising that gentlemen like Sir 
A. Cooper, Sir A. Carlisle, Mr. Guthrie, 
Mr. Lawrence, &c., should employ their 
minds in drawing up regulations which can 
only tantalise students who do intend, if 
possible, to pass the College. 

I certainly contemplated presenting my- 
self for examination, but I must give up 
all idea of doing so, provided these recent 
regulations are permitted to remain in force, 
and I know many students will do the same, 
for it was by no means uncommon, even 
previously to the publication of these recent 
regulations, to hear complaints against the 
enormous and unjustifiable fee demanded 
from candidates on becoming members. 

In case the Council should not alter these 
tormenting regulations, I would ask the 
surgeons of the London hospitals if it is 
their intention to demand a larger fee from 
those students who will require certificates 
of twenty-one months’ hospital practice. 
If they follow the example of the hospital 
physicians, they will not demand an in- 
creased fee. 1 am, Gentlemen, your obe- 
dient servant, 

A Stupent or Guy's Hospirat, 

London, July 18, 1838. 


CASE OF CATALEPSY, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer, 

Sir :—Well authenticated cases of cata- 
lepsy are so rare, that I think it becomes 
every medical man to put any case of it on 
record which may come under his observa- 
tion. The following example of this singu- 


lar disease will, I trust, appear interesting 
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to the profession and be deemed worthy of 
insertion in Tae Lancer. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

Keirn Imray, M.D. 


Horncastle, Lincolnshire, 
July 27, 1838. 

Charlotte Limon, 22 years of age, ser- 
vant to Mr. Fowler, farmer at Ranby, 
walked about a fortnight ago to Horncastle, 
a distance of seven miles, to consult me. 
She appeared to be a very intelligent girl, 
and though not robust did not seem in bad 
health, nor did she complain of anything 
except occasionally of slight headach a 
short time previous to the cataleptic attacks, 
On entering the room her face appeared 
flushed ; on my remarking this to her she 
said it arose from having walked so far 
during the hottest of the day. After 
sitting some time detailing the history of 
her ease, I was about to feel her pulse, 
and when in the act of presenting her arm 
for that purpose, she was seized with an 
attack, and remained with her body leaning 
forward and her hrm extended. She was 
talking at the moment the paroxysm com- 
menced, and left the sentence she had begun 
unfinished ; her eyes were closed, but the 
expression of her face was not in the least 
changed; the respiration was so gentle as 
searcely to be observed ; and the action 
of the heart was in no way affected ; pulse 
seventy-two. There was very little resist- 
ance offered by the trunk or extremities 
in changing their position, and the 
steadily retained any attitude in whi 
they were placed. Both arms remained in 
a raised position much longer than they 
could have been maintained in a state of 
health. I ascertained the latter by holding 
my watch in my hand for forty-five minutes, 
during which time she sustained the right 
arm extended in an horizontal position with- 
out exhibiting the slightest appearance of 
fatigue. At the expiration of the forty-five 
minutes I changed the position of her arm 
myself. Her face retained the same florid 
appearance throughout the fit that it had on 
her arrival. After she had been in this 
state about an hour, I observed tears running 
down her cheeks ; the pulse was then for a 
short time considerably quicker, I conjec- 
tured she was dreaming, nor was I mistaken, 
for on questioning her afterwards, she in- 
formed me she had had a very disagreeable 
dream, but that during the fits her dreams 
were more vivid and generally more agree- 
able than in natural sleep, and that she 
retained a more distinct recollection of them. 
While she was in the cataleptic state which 
I have jast described, I endeavoured to 
arouse her by employing such means as I 
had seen employed by Dr. Elliotson and other 
advocates of mesmerism ; I blew into hereyes, 
rubbed her eyelids strongly, pressed her 
shoulders, &c., but without 


the least effect. | effect 


After the had lasted several hours, 
she changed position and appeared 
restless; on then speaking to her she an- 
swered questions, though seemingly with 
reluctance and rather incoherently. 
urged her to get up and walk, but she 
requested to be allowed to remain a little 
longer where she was ; about half an hour 
afterwards she got up and without the 
slightest headach or uneasiness walked 
back to Ranby, 

I have been able to ascertain the follow- 
ing facts with regard to her case. She was 
seized with the first cataleptic attack about 
two years since, when ina hot bath, being 
then under treatment for an affection of the 
throat, and the fits were during several 
months after very frequent, occurring every 
other day, and sometimes daily ; they are not 
so frequent now, though this depends on 
circumstances, as apy cause acting more 
than usual on the mind, or any bodily exer- 
tion continued longer than usual, is almost 
certain to induce a paroxysm. The attacks 
are generally preceded by certain premoni- 
tory symptoms, such as slight headach, 
confusion of intellect to a certain extent, 
tinnitus aurium; as soon as these sensa- 
tions commence she goes to lie down, being 
well aware that a fit is approaching; but 
occasionally there is no warning whatever, 
and more than once she has been seized with 
a fit whilst standing ; she then remains as 
motionless as a statue until placed in a 
chair or carried to bed, The fits are of va- 
rious duration, from an hour to twenty-four 
hours, but seldom any longer. She has not 
the most distant idea of the length of time 
she remains in the cataleptic state; for ex- 
ample, a fit occurred one morning about 
seven o'clock, which continued until the fol- 
lowing morning between eight and nine 
o’clock; she thought it had lasted only 
about an hour, and (to the amusement of 
her fellow servants), seemed much pleased 
that it had been of so shortduration. She had 
during a considerable length of time a de- 
termination of blood to the head, for which 
the medical man who then attended her, had 
recourse to cupping the nape of the neck ; 
being naturally of a timid disposition, the 
sight of the cupping instrument invariably 
threw her into a fit; in fact the appearance 
of it acts as suddenly on her as a wave of 
Dr. Elliotson’s hand does on O’Key. Whea 
in the cataleptic state she is unconscious of 
everything going on around her, and insen- 
sible to pain. As a proof of this 1 may men- 
tion that one day when being cupped, 
through some inadvertency, her neck was 
burned with the hot spirit of wine, she did 
not seem to feel it in the least, though she 
complained of pain immediately on recover- 
ing from the fit some hours after. Various 
methods of treatment have been adopted 
but without producing any lasting good 

Obstruction of the catamenia was 
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at one time supposed to keep up the disease, 
but in that respect she is now perfectly re- 

lar and has been so for several months, 

ugh the disease continues nearly as in- 
veterate as before. I have not been able to 
trace any visceral disease with which the 
catalepsy might be connected. I have 
heard that she is shortly to be married, and 
perhaps the change of state may produce 
some good effect ; if not I suppose she must 
be placed under the care of Dr. Elliotson. 
Her case I have no doubt would be very 
interesting in connection with animal mag- 
netism. 


OBJECTIONS 
TO THE 
REALITY OF PHENOMENA 
IN 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—On Friday, the 27th of July, I ac- 
companied Dr. Elliotson and a few other 
gentlemen, to witness a series of experi- 
ments in mesmerism, the subject of which 
was Elizabeth O’Key. On approaching the 
bedside of this girl, she was lying on the 
bed in her clothes, and upon Dr. Elliotson 
asking her how she did, she complained of 

eneral illness, but particularly of a pain 
in the head. She was then asked if she 
were willing to take water (that is to be 
mesmerised), at which she smiled, answer- 
ing in the affirmative. She then got up, and 
walked from the ward to a small apartment 
adjoining, where the operations were to be 
conducted. Whilst she was proceeding 
there, I particularly scrutinised oe person, 
which was of a stunted and spare stature, 
her countenance being of a chlorotic sickli- 
ness, looking pale and melancholy; her 
age was stated to be seventeen, notwith- 
standing which there were no evidences of 
her having made any approach towards pu- 
berty. Soon after she was in the room she 
was placed in a chair, the lobes of both 
ears being seized and pressed upon, after 
which she almost immediately passed into a 
cataleptic sleep, in which she remained for 
a few minutes, and then awoke, exhibiting 
that state which is termed “‘ ecstatic deli- 
rium.” The experiments now eded, Dr. 
Elliotson desiring her to take four empty 
wine glasses from a number which were on 
the sideboard ; she did so, and placed them 
upon a waiter; she was then ordered to fill 
them with water from a tap in the room 
communicating with the reservoir, and then 
to drink of all of them, which she did, with- 
out any effect being produced ; after which 
she was conducted out of the room. Dur- 
ing her absence, the order of the glasses 
was deranged, upon which she was recalled 


and directed to drink of the glasses as be- 
fore, having done so, no effect was produced ; 
the object of these experiments was to show, 
that as the water was not yet mesmerised, 
no influence could be produced. Again she 
was desired to leave the room, and in her 
absence, Dr. Elliotson inserted two fingers 
of each hand in two separate wine glasses 
half filled with the water of which she had 
previously drank, and after keeping them 
there for a little time, he withdrew them, 
pronouncing the water to be mesmerised ; 
O’Key was then recalled, and desired to 
drink of the first mesmerised glass, which 
she did, no effect being visible ; Dr. Elliot- 
son then directed her to fill an empty glass 
from the tap and drink it, which she did, 
without any effect being produced ; she was 
then told immediately to drink of the se- 
cond mesmerised glass, and when she did 
she was rivetted to the spot on which she 
was standing, in which condition she re- 
mained for a moment, and gradually re- 
treating to the angle of the room, recovered 
by a sudden convulsive movement, entering 
the state of ecstatic delirium as before. 
During the whole of the preceding experi 

ments the water which was drank by O’Key 
existed in two states, the first being simple 
and unmesmerised, the temperature being 
the same as it was drawn off from the re- 
servoir; the second being mesmerised sim- 
ply by the inserted fingers of Dr. Elliotson, 
in conseguence of which its temperature 
was intelligibly raised above that of the 
unmesmerised. It must, then, be admitted 
that the mesmerised water could be readily 
detected by the heat which it contained, by 
a comparative examination with the water 
which was not mesmerised, the temperature 
of which was so much lower than the 
former. When she was at fault with the 
first mesmerised glass, as regards its tempe- 
rature, she was told to drink from a glass 
just filled from the tap, after which she was 
directed to drink of the second mesmerised 
glass, the difference of temperature being 
more readily discovered by this method so 
prescribed to her by the mesmeriser. This 
experiment of course succeeded. If this is 
not palpably clear, the University Hospital 
does not stand on its foundation. 

The water experiments being concluded, 
we eeded to a small apartment opposite 
to the first, for the purpose of witnessing 
other experiments, O’Key remaining all the 
time in the “ ecstatic delirium.” Eight 
sovereigns being placed on a stone mantel- 
piece, at irregular distances from each 
other, were allowed to lose their heat, or 
mesmeric influence, acquired by them in 
the pucket. O’Key was directed to take 
up and examine each one in the order in 
which it was ppt down; when she had 
done so, no effect was produced by either 
one. When she left the room, by order of 
Dr. Elliotson, he took up two or three of 
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the sovereigns, and, after retaining them in|not. Therefore it is wntiecessary to e 


his hand for some time, announ 


them to | that the heat 


from the hand of Dr. 


be mesmerised, at the same time replacing | Elliotson to the hand or tongue of O’Key, 
them on the mantel-piece as before. O’Key/| through the fluid and metallic bodies so 
was now recalled, and instructed to take | employed, is any other than the natural 
up and examine the sovereigns as she did | heat which is generated in his body, when 
before, and upon her arrival at the mesme- | neither the discoveries in chemical science 
rised, or heated ones, all the required phe- | to the present moment, nor the common rules 
nomena were readily produced. There were | of sense or reason, will warrant us in so 
other experiments tried, the whole of which, | doing. It is then yet to be proved that this 
from beginning to end, went to involve the | heat can be anything else, and until it is so 
accuracy of O’Key’s judgment as regards | we must remain with our minds impressed 
her tact in distinguishing the nicest varia-| that the grossest absurdities were attempted 
tion of temperature existing between the|to be palmed off as genuine science upon 
mesmerised and unmesmerised materials | the learned societies of Europe. So far, then, 
which were submitted to her taste and touch, |can O’Key be seen in her true light, and 


as in the water experiments, and to the | Dr. Elliotson must be 


as the vic- 


touch only as in the sovereign experiments. | tim of her impositions. 


In all these respects her performances were 


I intended to have made many more ob- 


most certainly surprisingly accurate, To| servations upon the subject, but the exhibi- 
satisfy myself of the truth of the foregoing | tions which I have since witnessed were too 
observations, I repeated over and over again, | glaringly absurd to waste any more time in 
in my own house, in the presence of a few | their investigation. I am, Sir, your most obe- 
medical friends, the whole of the experi-| dient servant, 


ments, as they weré conducted upon O’Key 
by Dr. Elliotson, and in no single instance 
was there a failure, except in those mesmeric 
representations which have gained for O’Key 
so much wonderful celebrity. If, therefore, 
itis in the power of other persons as well as 


Joun Lerson, M.R.C.S, 
August Ist, 1838, 
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O’Key to detect minute changes of heat, or, ay 


as it is called, mesmeric influence, or what 
not, in certain bodies, by comparative ex- 
amination with other bodies of the same 
kind containing less heat, all these experi- 
ments, hitherto so much talked of, must go 
for nothing, leaving only for reflection the 


An experiment which it was hoped would 
have thrown considerable light on, if not 
actually decided, the thorny question of 
Animal Magnetism, has been recently per- 
formed in France, but, we regret to say, 


most extraordinary cunning and ability of | Without having been attended with a deci- 


O’Key, who can, in an instant, exhibit the 
most wonderful power over the nervous sys- 
tem in suddenly falling down, at the same 
moment appearing to lose all power of vo- 
luntary motion, the respiratory functions 
apparently merging into entire stillness, re- 
maining passive to the must active stimu- 
lants which could be applied to her body, 
and in all other respects leaving nothing to 
contemplate but the extinction of vitality 
itself. Out of this state she suddenly starts 
up, pausing for a moment, and then staring 
in bewildered lunacy, after which she faintly 
expresses her wonder at what had become 
of her, and so enters the ecstatic state as 
before. She also displays modifications of 
the foregoing in the proportions in which 
she can discover the mesmeric influence in 
the bodies she examined, such as giving a 
fixedness of position either in the erect or 
sitting posture, her eyes being wide open 
and strongly strabismatised, terminating the 
affair as before; she comes down still fur- 
ther in her representations, until she arrives 
at the “ semi-demi-semi-quavers” of her 
modifications, Finally: will O’Key under- 
take to find out mesmerised from unmesme- 
rised bodies, if their temperatures are made 


sive result. 

The following particulars of this instruc- 
tive experiment we have extracted without 
comment from the “Journal des Debats” 
and the “ French Lancet.” 


Our readers are probably aware that M. 
Burdin, a member of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine, being desirous of testing in a 
positive manner the pretensions of mesmer- 
ised somnambulists, proposed to give a re- 
ward of 3000 francs to any individual who 
could read without the assistance of the 
eyes. The challenge, if we may so call it, 
was immediately accepted by M. Pigeaire,a 
physician of Montpellier, on the part of his 
daughter, a child of 13 years of age, who, 
according to the testimony of several respect- 
able medical] men, had frequently exhibited 
before them the extraordinary phenomenon 
of the transposition of the senses. 

So convinced was M. Pigeaire of the 
supernatural endowments of his daughter 
that he immediately set off for Paris, accom- 
panied by Madame and Mademoiselle Pige- 
aire, and offered to demonstrate “ the reality 
of the fact” before a Committee nominated 


to be exact with each ‘other? I say she can- 


by the Royal Academy of Medicine. This 
proposal was esspted, and on the appoint- 
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ed day the Committee assembled at the 
house of M. Pigeaire. The proceedings 
which there took place are described in a 
highly graphic manner by Dr. Alphonse 
Donné, the talented writer of the feuilleton 
in the “ Journal des Débats.” 

Mile. Pigeaire (says Dr. Donné) was in- 
troduced by her mother; she appeared to be 
about thirteen years of age, a pale interest- 
ing child, ofa delicate complexion. Madame 
Pigeaire made a few passes before the eyes 
and forehead of her daughter, who was im- 
mediately thrown inte a state of magnetic 
somnambulism. 

A or mask of black cloth, lined 
with black velvet, was now placed over the 
child’s eyes, ana in order to render this more 
secure a fringe of black cloth, similar to that 
attached to the mask of a domino, passed 
down from the lower edge of the bandage, 
and was tied underneath the chin; an aper- 
ture was left at the mouth for the purpose 
of respiration, but the superior edge was 
closely glued to the cheeks and along the 
nose with strips of English court plaster. 

With such precautions it was evidently 
impossible that the smallest ray of light 
could reach the eyes, and as Dr. Donné 
justly remarks, if the experiment had now 
succeeded it would have been decisive of 
the question. Unfortunately, however, for 
Mlle. Pigeaire and her followers, the pre- 
cautions were insurmountable ; the girl was 
seized with agitation, and an indescribable 
state of uneasiness ; she complained of pain 
in the head; she said that her respiration 
was impeded by the lower part of the band- 
age, and after a lapse of three-quarters of an 
hour she insisted on its being removed. 

The whole of the apparatus was accord- 
ingly taken off, and the upper bandage only 

plied, the edges being carefully glued 
to he cheeks with strips of court plaster. 
After some time, during which the girl ap- 
to be considerably agitated, she sub- 
sided into a state of comparative calm, then 
passed a finger along a plate of glass which 
covered a page of a book, and following the 
lines, read accurately an entire passage ; a 
fresh page was torn out of the book, and the 
child read with the same ease the passages 
which were submitted to her. 

The experiment with cards was next tried 
and succeeded equally well; Mile. Pigeaire 
played several games at ecarté, and distin- 
guished the cards played with great facility, 
notwithstanding the bandage which appa- 
rently obstructed all vision. 

The foregoing statement of facts has been 
abridged by us from the more detailed ac- 
count of Dr. Alphonse Donné; that, how- 
ever, which was rendered to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Medicine by the President of its 
Committee, is more precise and worthy of 
serious attention. The conclusions to which 
the Committee arrived, afier having held 
several conferences with M. Pigeaire, and 


assisted at one exhibition of experiments, 


were— 

1. That the precautions employed by the 
magnetiser were not sufficient to prevent the 
successful exercise of trickery. 

2. That M. Pigeaire refused to acquiesce 
in the employment of the various innocent 
precautions which the Committee thought it 
right to propose. 

3. That, during the single exhibition at 
which the Committee assisted, they had be- 
come convinced that Mile. Pigeaire could 
never read with her finger unless she was 
placed in such conditioa that some portion of 
luminous rays could pass between the lower 
edge of the bandage and her nose. 

4. The Committee therefore declared that 
Mile. Pigeaire was not entitled to the prize 
of 3000 francs. 

The reading of this report (says the editor 
of the “ French Lancet,” whose account we 
now follow) excited a very stormy discus- 
sion. MM. Delens, J. Cloquet and Adelon,* 
spoke at length in favour of the miracles of 
magnetism ; the reporter of the Committee 
was accused of having rendered a meagre 
and unsatisfactory account of occurrences. 

To the objections advanced by the advo- 
cates of mesmerism M. Dubois (d’Amiens) 
replied in the clearest manner. He observed 
that, according to the conditions which were 
accepted by M. Pigeaire while at Mont- 
pellier, the Committee should have been 
allowed to prevent in any way which might 
seem best to them, the access of light to the 
eyes of Mile. Pigeaire ; but on arriving at 
Paris M. Pigeaire suddenly altered histone, 
his own bandage and no other one should be 
employed, or if the Committee insisted on 
having one of theirs, M. Pigeaire was to re- 
gulate its size and form, Xc., and, in addi- 
tion, the Committee was to send the handage 
a few days previously to Madame Pigeaire 
in order that she might exercise her daughter 
with it; in the interval of the experiments 
the bandage was to remain under the care of 
M. Pigeaire. These conditions were of 
course rejected by the members of the com- 
mittee, who nevertheless repaired to the 
house of M. Pigeaire on the appointed day, 
with a bandage of their own, composed 
simply of a large mask of black silk, which 
ascended perpendicularly from the neck, in 
front of the face, so as to leave the respira- 
tion perfectly free. M. Pigeaire at once 
refused to employ this apparatus ; the Com- 
wittee thus found itself compelled to expe- 
riment with the bandage of M. Pigeaire,and 
at once perceived that the whole gist of the 
question lay in determining whether or no 
some rays of light might not penetrate under- 
neath the inferior margin of the bandage. 
It was, therefore, proposed to attach to this 
margin a broad fold of silk which should 
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hang loosely down over the mouth and neck. 
Impossible, responded M. Pigeaire; the 
child’s face must be nerfoctiy free both above 
and below the bandage, for perhaps she 
reads with the cutaneous branches of the 
fifth pair of nerves. This was a fucer for 
which the Committee was totally unprepared, 
they had accordingly to yield, merely asking 
as a favour that one of the members should 
be allowed to place his fingers along the 
inferior margin of the bandage during the 
experiment ; even this was refused. 
he Committee, as our readers can readily 
imagine, had now nearly exhausted their 
stock of precautions; one more effort re- 
mained ; would M. Pigeaire allow the book 
to be placed on a level with his daughter's 
eyes at any distance which he himself might 
think necessary? “No,” said M. Pigeaire, 
“ my daughter must have the book wherever 
she may choose to place it; on her knees; 
on the table; in a word, she must read after 
her own fashion, and not after yours.” It is 
scarcely necessary for us to mention that 
the Committee having remained to witness 
a single exhibition retired avd drew up a 
report, the conclusions of which we have 
already given. This report was adopted, 
with little opposition, by an unusually full 
meeting of the Royal Academy of Medi- 
cine. M. Castel excited considerable mer- 
rimeut by demonstrating the manner in 
which Mile. Pigeaire distorted the muscles 
of her face and nose so as to detach a small 
rtion of the lower edge of the bandage, 
ence she could never read except when the 
book was placed beneath her nose. M. Gerdy 
had examined the bandage used by Mlle. 
Pigeaire and discovered a few small holes in 
the lower part of it capable of transmitting 
some rays of light to an exercised eye. M. 
Velpeau had also tried on the bandage and 
was able to distinguish, notwithstanding, an 
ace of diamonds. 

Thus ended an affair which had scarcely 
excited less curiosity and interest in the 
French capital than certain analogous repre- 
sentations have done ip our own city. 


MURIATE OF GOLD IN SYPHILITIC 
AFFECTIONS OF CHILDREN. 

Dr. Mo.ter has employed the above re- 
medy in three cases of syphilitic affections 
of new-born children. In two of these cases 
mercurial preparations had been employed 
without benefit; they were much improved 
but not totally cured under the use of the 
mur. auri. In the third case the child was 
born apparently well, but after three weeks 
qroune of syphilis manifested themselves. 
ere, also, mercurial preparations produced 
no benefit. A powder containing 1-28th of 
a grain of muriate of gold in 15 grains of 
sugar, Was now given twice a day, and in 
ten days all symptoms had declined. The 
cure was completed by the time that a single 
ibi iebold’s Journal 


grain had been exhi 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE 
BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


-A special general meeting of the members 
of this Association, to which the profession 
generally was invited, was held on Tuesday, 
the 14th instant, at Exeter Hall. The ob- 
ject for which it was convened was to re- 
ceive the “ Report of the Council on the 
Working of the New Poor-Law Amendment 
Act as it affected the Medical Profession, 
and on the Result of the Investigation be- 
fore the Parliamentary Committee on that 
subject.” Dr. Weasrer, the President, took 
the chair. 

The Cuatrman, in opening the business, 
after briefly stating the object for which the 
meeting had assembled, observed that this 
Association might fairly be considered a 
representative Association. The Council 
wished to see the representative system in- 
troduced into the profession generally ; they 
wished to see a responsible and governing 
body, instead of, as at present, a multitude 
of irresponsible bodies. This being, then, 
a representative Association, the Council 
considered it their duty, nay, their privilege, 
to lay before their constituents those matters 
which appeared of sufficient importance to 
justify them in calling them together. The 
Poor-Law question was certainly one of 
paramount importance to the medical pro- 
fession ; its natural tendency was to crash 
the profession He would not detain the 
meeting by enumerating the evils of the sys- 
tem; he thought they were pretty well 
known. He could scarcely have imagined 
that a system so calculated to ruin the pro- 
fession could have been so ingeniously de- 
vised. (Hear, hear.) He would say nothing 
at the present moment as to its effect upon 
the poor, but he might remark thut the pro- 
fession, in the opposition which they had 
evinced to the measure, were actuated as 
mach by feelings of humanity to the sick 
poor, as by a regard to their own interests. 
( Cheers.) 

The Secretary then read the Report, + 
several parts of which were loudly cheered. 

Dr. Granviite said that he bad the ho- 
nour of rising to move “That the Re 
just read be received and adopted.” He 
regretted that the duty of moving the reso- 
lution had been imposed upon him, because 
there were several older members of the 
Association present who would have dis- 
charged that duty more effectively than he 
could. When they reflected on the import- 
ant matter which the Report contained, and 
that its sentiments were, by the passing of 
this resolution, to be made the sentiments of 


Ww compelled by the length of this Report 
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that general anes » he was sure that they 
would concur with him in the opinion that 
the resolution ought not to be either moved 
or carried sub silentio. He had heard some 
of his medical brethren declare that this 
Association could not do good, and that its 
utility was by no means evident. He wished 
that all those who were sceptical on the 
subject bad been present that evening, io 
order that they might have been convinced, 
by this glaring example, of the benefit which 
a small body of men, determined to be una- 
nimous, and feeling the necessity of the re- 
form of abuses, could effect in a very short 
space of time. (Cheers.) An almost incal- 
culable extent of mischief had been perpe- 
trated by an Act of Legislature, not only in 
reference to the medical profession, but with 
regard to the objects whom the Legislature 
pretended to take under their protection. 
Sir Astley Cooper, after perusing the evi- 
dence on the subject, declared that the work- 
ing of the medical department of the New 
Poor-Law Act must be attended with the 
most injurious consequences to the poor. 
That system, however, would have been 
allowed to proceed had it not been for the 
exertions of this Association—(cheers)—not 
one of the medical corporations having taken 
a single measure to check the evil. So much 
with regard to the utility or non-utility of an 
Association like this. He was a young 
member of this Society, but he had never 
lost an opportunity of attending at his post, 
and he assured the meeting that he would 
lend his aid in every way in his power to pro- 
mote the success of its exertions. ( Cheers.) 
Joun Lavies, Esq., said, that the senti- 
ments contained in the Report were those 
which he had long cherished. The Report 
ought to convince the public that the pro- 
fession had not only their own interests at 
heart, but those of the poorer classes who 
were placed under their care. The Poor- 
Law-Commissioners and Boards of Guar- 
dians appeared to him to have overlooked 
one most important consideration in their 
appointment of medical men. The poor 
ed under their direction, however seri- 
ous the maladies under which they were 
labouring, had not the advantage of being 
able to take a second medical opinion on 
their case. (Hear, hear.) It was incumbent, 
therefore, both upon the Commissioners and 
Guardians to provide experienced and able 
men, who were capable of forming a correct 
judgment on the cases submitted to their 
consideration. (Cheers.) In medical chari- 
ties generally there were leading men in the 
profession, w opinions were consulted 
on all important cases, and even then the ob- 
jects of the charity were not debarred from 
applying elsewhere if they deemed it desir- 
able; but not sounder the Poor-Law Act, 
the determination of one man, as to the pro- 
per means to be adopted was final. (Hear, 
hear,) It must, therefore, be obvious that 


the Unions ought to be supplied with the 
most intelligent men residiag in the several 
districts. ( Cheers.) 

The resolution was then put and carried 
by acclamation. 

Dr. Huit, of Peckham, briefly moved,— 

“ That the thanks of this meeting are justly 
due, and are hereby given, to Thomas Wak- 
ley, Esq., M.P., for the able and satisfac- 
tory manner in Which he conducted the Jate 
examination of the medical witnesses before 
the Poor-Law Committee of the House of 
Commonsyand for the zeal and energy he 
has uniformly displayed in exposing the 
abuses of the New Poor-Law Amendment 
Act, as regards the medical professiot.” 

— Howe, Esq., in seconding the reso- 
lution, spoke in terms of high commendation 
of Mr. Wakley’s exertions on behalf of the 
aay both in and out of Parliament. 

e believed that the improved condition of 
a profession was mainly aitributable to 

m. 

The resolution was then put and carried 
unapimously. 

G. Picuer, Esq., said that it was impos- 
sible to have listened to the Report just read 
without being particularly strack with the 
great labours imposed on the Poor-Law 
Committee, and, if possible, still more asto- 
nished at the very admirable manner in 
which they had brought those onerous du- 
ties to a successful issue. (Cheers.) Their 
obligations were equally due to Mr. Farr 
for the admirable series of tables which he 
had drawn up, detailing the most important 
matters, and which were now likely to be- 
come national property. (Applause.) Those 
tables not only redounded to the credit of 
that gentleman himself, but reflected honour 
on the profession of which he was a mem- 
ber. He had therefore great pleasure in 
moving,—* That the thanks of this meeting 
are hereby given to the members of the Poor- 
Law Committee of the British Medical As- 
sociation, for their exertions, and especially 
to Wm. Farr, Esq., for his invaluable digest 
of the working of the New Poor-Law Amend- 
ment Act, and in arranging many valuable 
statistical tables from the returns presented 
to the House of Commons embracing every 
particular affecting the medical profession.” 
( Cheers.) 

E. Evans, Esq., had much pleasure in 
seconding the resolution. He was somewhat 
acquainted with the difficulties with which 
Mr. Farr had had to contend, and was 
therefore astonished at the effective manner 
in which he had discharged the duties he 
had undertaken. He trusted that the labours 
of the Association would be ultimately 
crowned with success. The Poor-Law Com- 
missiouers had attempted to degrade and 
debase the medical profession, and bat for 
the stand which had been made against it 
by the profession would probably have ac. 
compli their obj » when 
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appointed Guardians, f the benefits 
which they had individually received from 
medical men, and treated them with con- 
tempt. (Hear,hear.) By unity, however, 
in their pvrposes, the profession would, in 
the end, stand higher in the estimation of 
the public than it had hitherto done.— 
(Applause. ) 

he CuarRMAN, in submitting the resolu- 
tion for adoption, bore testimony to the va- 
luable services of Mr. Farr. Another proof 
had been given that, in a Society of this 
kind, a variety of talent was brought to 
bear on any subject of public importance. 
He hoped that Mr. Farr would favour the 
meeting with a few of the results of his 
inquiries. 

e resolution having been put and car- 
ried unanimously, 

Ww. Farr, Esq., briefly returned thanks, 
and said, that at a later hour of the meeting 
he would comply with the Chairman’s re- 
quest. 

C, Brapy, Esq., moved, “ That the pro- 
ceedings of the Poor-Law Committee of the 
British Medical Association, as detailed in 
the Report read this evening by the Council, 
supply additional proofs of the necessity of 
undiminished and active exertions on the 
part of the members of the medical profes- 
sion, and particularly of all those who wish 
well to the British Medical Association, 
with the view and the hope of ultimately, 
and at no distant period, succeeding in re- 
moving the heavy grievances under which 
the medical profession in this country has 
hitherto laboured.” Nothing would so much 
tend to remove the evils under which the 

rofession laboured as unity in their body, 

rom whatever source those evils might 
arise ; and he trusted that at no distant pe- 
riod the exertions of this Institution would 
command that approbation to which they 
were entitled. The profession were pro- 
ceeding from one step of degradation to 
another, until at last the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners attempted to fill up the cup of per- 
secution to the brim. These Commissioners 
instigated men, in the neighbourhood in 
which he resided, to introduce penny clubs; 
his medical brethren, however, united as a 
body and defeated their designs. (Cheers.) 
Hence the origin of this Association, which 
had for its object self-defence and the esta- 
blishment of a proper and gentlemanly de- 
meanour between medical men wherever 
they might-reside. (Cheers.) The forma- 
tion of this Association had put the profes- 
sion in the possession of means which would 
enable them to overcome the determined 
hostility which had been manifested against 


the terms offered by the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners. He trusted that the profession 
generally would now see the advantage of 
uniting with this Association, If it had 
not existed where would they have found 
the Reports now laid on the table and on 
the table of the House of Commons? (Hear, 
hear.) But for this Association, would the 
country have been made acquainted with 
the way in which the poor were treated? 
(Applause. ) 

M. W. Hixtes, Esq., in seconding the re- 
solution, said it might be supposed by some 
that the profession were making a factious 
opposition to the Legislature, but he hoped 
to prove that that was not the case. The 
abuses under which the profession had la- 
boured were numerous, but he would al- 
lude more particularly to one,—the system 
of contract by tender. That system had 
been put into operation by the Poor-Law 
Commissioners in various parts of this 
country, and a most obnoxious measure it 
was. It not only tended to degrade the pro- 
fession but to injure the health of the com- 
munity. One gentleman had asserted that 
the system was justifiable, because it had 
been hitherto employed in order to provide 
the poor with food and clothing ; but a sys- 
tem applicable to these things could not be 
applied to the remuneration of medical ser- 
vices. The two cases were totally distinct. 
Any one might judge of the quality of manu- 
factured articles, but no one could judge 
of the value of medical services, except 
those who received them. Under the New 
Poor-Law system, however, many of those 
placed under medical care were unable to 
form an opinion upon the merit or demerit 
of the practitioner; they were disposed of 
so rapidly that they had not time to form 
an opinion on the subject. Many indivi- 
duals, he believed, had been deprived of 
life by the improper remedies which had 
been adopted. If the principle of contract 
by tender were a good one, why not, as he 
had said on a former occasion, apply it to 
the other professions, and when a seat on 
the judicial bench or on the bench of bishops 
became vacant, advertise for a man who 
would occupy it at the lowest expense to 
the public. (Hear, hear.) The Poor-Law 
Commissioners had stated that their object 
was to ascertain what was the due reward 
of professional merit, A greater absurdity 
could not be advanced. How did these 
gentlemen ascertain what they were them- 
selves entitled to? Greater difficulty at- 
tended their case than that of medical men ; 
their services were in futuro; they were 
prospective, and yet they could appropri- 


them. How could it be expected that ajate to themselves from £1000 to £2000 per 
medical man, for 2s. 6d. per annum, would | annum, while in some cases they had offer- 
properly attend to the case of a sick man,/ed medical men from £10 to £30 per annum 
or to a man and his wife, for 3s., with an] —(Cries of “ Shame, shame’’)—and in some 
additional sixpence for every child under] instances, ye of supporting the respect- 
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rously offered £100 per annum, Economy 
was urged as another reason for adopting 
the system ¢f contract; but had the Com- 
missioners been guided by economy in 
erecting their workhouses for the reception 
of the poor? But had they attained their 
object? What had been the result of their 
system of economy? An unprecedented 
extent of typhus fever, induced in a great 
measure, he had no doubt, by the poor be- 
ing debarred of proper food. (Hear, hear.) 
He thought, however, that the prevalence of 
this contagious disease would prevent those 
gentlemen from studying economy to the 
extent they had hitherto done, aes 
fever once engendered might extend its 
baneful influence to the rich as well as to 
the poor. (Hear, hear.) The system of 
tender was most obnoxious in every point 
of view. Let not non-professional men 
think that he was overstating the matter; it 
was only the other day that a jury gave a 
verdict in favour an individual who had 
been rendered a cripple for the rest of her 
life by a medical officer of one of the 
Unions, who was unable to discover a dis- 
location of the shoulder-joint. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Hilles then dwelt at some length upon 
the importance of union in the profession, 
and forcibly pointed out its present anoma- 
lous state with 20 or 30 heads, each seeking 
their individual benefit, regardless of the 
interests of the body. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

WiiuraM Farr, Esq., then rose and said, 
that in eight counties the mean extent of 
the districts under the New Poor-Law Bill, 
was twenty-one square miles, but the size of 
the districts varied exceedingly in different 
parts of the country. In many districts the 
poor resided ten or fourteen miles from the 
medical officer. (Hear, hear.) Formerly, 
parishes were attended by three or four me- 
dical men, but under the present law, one 
man on an average attended seven parishes. 
Medical relief was distributed very irregu- 
larly ; the poor residing in the vicinity of 
the officer could obtain aid as readily as 
formerly, but that was not the case with 
thoce who resided at the extremity of the 
boundaries. Medical officers were paid in 
three ways, by salary, per case, or by a 
pauper schedule. In two districts in juxta 
position, in Devonshire, one medical man 
was paid Is. 3d. per case, and another 9s, 
A refinement on this system had been intro- 
duced by the Guardians sending as many 
cases as they pleased, but fixing a marimum 
for the charge. In those districts where the 
payment was by salary, a large number of 
cases were sent; whereas, where they paid 

r case, very few only were sent. In the 
latter districts the mortality was much 
greater than in the former, because the me- 
dical man was frequently not called in until 
his services were of no avail. (Hear, hear.) 
The mean population in country districts 


was 5000, in the city districts 15,000. A 
fifth of the deaths occured under the care 
of the Poor-law medical officers, and epi- 
demic diseases generally prevailed under 
their superintendance. About 2000 medi- 
cal officers were employed at present under 
tke Poor-Law Amendment Act; it was ex- 
pected that 3000 would be employed; so 
that the interests of a vast number of the 
profession were involved in this inquiry, as 
well as the interests of the poor. The 
remuneration in country districts was on an 
average 3s, 3d. per case ; in London it was 
much lower. That remuneration would not 
farnish genuine medicines. ( Hear, hear.) 
The salaries averaged about £50 per annum, 
It was proposed to the Committee that the 
districts should be reduced to one-half the 
the present size and that the rate of remu- 
neration should be rather more than doubled. 
It was proved satisfactorily that the poor 
could not be attended for less. The rate of 
remuneration proposed, was 6s. 6d. per case 
throughout the country; the rate to range 
from 5s, to 15s, per case in different dis- 
tricts, or five guineas for one person con- 
stantly sick, in which it was thought ap- 
pliances might be incladed. The payment 
in prisons was not considered too high, but 
it amounted to at least three times as much 
as was paid to the medical officers of Unions, 
(Loud cheers.) 

The Cuairman then rose and said, that 
the meeting had heard of the evils of the 
tender system. He was much pleased with 
the evidence of Sir Astley Cooper on the 
subject. The question was put to him, “Do 
you consider the system of tender as one 
likely to be beneficial to the poor or the pro- 
fession; do you think it will be a test of 
qualification?” In his (Sir A. Cooper's) 
characteristic way, he shrugged up his 
shoulders and said, “Oh! horrible, horri- 
ble.” In reply to another question he said, 
* Let the Guardians appoint those whom 
they would have for their own families, and 
they won't do wrong.” (Cheers.) However, 
the whole of the medical evidence was 
printed separately in a parliamentary er 
which any gentleman could procure of his 
bookseller for 1s. 7d.,and which would well 
repay the time occupied in its perasal. One 
point, however, must be ‘kept in view ; let 
them take whatthey could get. They could 
not expect all the grievances under which 
the profession laboured to be removed at 
once ; prejudice, powerful feeling, patronage, 
must gradually yield to the steady march of 
improvement. A great point had, he thought, 
been carried; the extent of the districts 
would no doubt be rectified and the rema- 
neration would be increased. But medical 
superintendance must not be lost sight of. 
If non-professional men were allowed to 
have the whole election of medical men; if 
they were to be judge, jury, and accusers, 
with power to dismiss upon their own ipse 
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dixit, the worst results must ensue. Nine 
hundred of the medical men at present em- 
ployed by the Poor-Law Commissioners, 
were either unqualified except from having 
been in practice prior to 1815, or were licen- 
tiates under four years standing. When 
they considered that the medical attend- 
ant on the poor, filled the office of phy- 
sician, surgeon, apothecary, and accoucheur, 
it must be evident that he ought to be 
aman of extensive acquirements. He had 
received several communications from vari- 
ous parts, deteiling instances of oppression 
of the profession by Boards of Guardians. 
He was happy, however, to think that there 
were symptoms of union among the mem- 
bers of the profession. He had been much 
gratified lately by the receipt of a letter 
from a large Medical Association in Glas- 
gow. It consisted of surgeons and physi- 
cians, for there was no Apothecaries’ Hall 
in Glasgow. They had written to this As- 
sociation, approving of its conduct, and 
wishing to co-operate with it. On his own 
suggestion theysent up a petition praying for 
a National Faculty of Medicine, feeling 
that without union it was impossible that 
the profession could go on prosperously, 
( Cheers.) 

— Bainprivcee, Esq., moved, “ That the 
thanks of this meeting are hereby given to 
our respected President, for his able and 
dignified conduct in the chair,” 

E, Crisp, Esq., briefly seconded the re- 
solution, which was put and carried by ac- 
clamation. 

The CuarrmMan was sure that he did not 
deserve the motion which had just been 

ssed ; but he must say, that he felt great 
nterest in the Association, and he certainly 
had had considerable labour to perform in 
consequence of the correspondence which 
he had to maintain with all parts of the 
country. It afforded him great pleasure to 
see the Association prospering. At every 
meeting of the Council new members joined 
it. At first the members were looked upon 
as reformers, and therefore as persons who 
onght to be avoided—(laughter)—but new 
branch Associations were being formed in 
different parts of the country. His humble 
services should always be at the command 
of the Society. ( Cheers.) 

The meeting then separated. 


SOMERSET SUMMER ASSIZES. 
TRIAL AT WELLS—WEBBER AND WIFE v, WARD. 
NEGLECT AND MALTREATMENT OF A PATIENT, 
Nisi Prius Court.—Before Mr. Justice Colt- 
man and a Common Jury. Aug. 6, 1838. 


Tue declaration stated that the defendant 
was a surgeon ; he was called on to attend 
Elizabeth W ebber, and to reduce a disloca- 


WIFE v. WARD. 

himself in so unskilfal a manner that she 
was a cripple and likely to remain so. The 
defendant pleaded that he was not retained, 
and that he was not guilty. 

Mr. Serjeant Bompas addressed the Jury 
for the plaintiff, The action was brought by 
Thomas Webber and his wife, against Mr. 
Ward, to recover compensation from him for 
gross neglect and ignorance. 

The case he was about to submit to the 
Jury would leave no doubt in their minds 
that any surgeon of ordinary skill and at- 
tention could have prevented the serious in- 
jury Elizabeth Webber had sustained in 
consequence of the negligence of the de- 
fendant. The plaintiff was a washerwoman, 
and the learned Counsel called upon the Jury 
to give heavy damages. No men de- 
served to rank higher than the medical pro- 
fession, but there were, as there must be in 
all classes, persons who undertook to per- 
form duties of the most important kind, upon 
which life and death, and comfort and hap- 
piness depended, without possessing any 
competence whatever ; but whenever per- 
sons undertook to perform any duties they 
became responsible for their due execution. 
Tn this instance the plaintiff would, for the 
rest of her life, be incapable of obtaining 
her livelihood. The question would there- 
fore be whether on the death of her husband 
she should become the inmate of a work- 
house, or whether by their verdict they 
would place her in a position which would 
be equal to that which she would have en- 
joyed had the defendant acted with that 
care and attention which his duty required. 
The learned Sergeant then called the fol- 
lowing evidence :— 

John Webber—I am the son of the 
plaintiff, who is a labouring man living at 
Taunton. About the end of August, 1837, 
my mother came to see me at Bridgewater ; 
she had met with an accidert and I called in 
the defendant, who is surgeon to the Bridge- 
water Union. Upon my first speaking to 
him he recommended that she should be 
taken to the hospital, but I requested him to 
come and see her, and I would see him 
paid, and he accordingly came and examined 
her arm. He said she had not any bone 
broken or out of place—that he would allow 
her to have some lotion, and that if that 
was rubbed into her elbow she would soon 
be well. He said there was a slight fracture 
in the elbow, and he took my finger and ap- 
plied it to her elbow. y mother was 
covered with blood at the time. (Cross-ex- 
amined). = gown wasripped up to the 
ther nearly fainted away 
while the defendant was examining her —~ 
and said she could not bear the pain. 
fendant said she must bear it. 

Mary Webber—I am the daughter-in-law 
of the plaintiff and the wife of the last wit- 
ness; I am sure that the defendant said 
that no bone was broken, or was out of place. 


tion in the shoulder, and that he conducted 
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The arm was very much swollen. He was 
half an hour in examining the arm ; he re- 
commended some lotion, and I went for it, 
but did not pay him anything, but took him 
a plate of mushrooms. The accident hap- 
pened on Saturday. The defendant came 
again on the Monday following, but my mo- 
ther had left our house and had gone to visit 
her sister, who lives in Bridgewater. He 
never said that anything was the matter 
with the shoulder, 

Mary Green, sister to Elizabeth Webber, 
rubbed the arm with the lotion all up tothe 
shoulder, but chiefly about the elbow. 

Mr. Henry Alford, one of the surgeons at 
the Tauntun Infirmary.—Elizabeth Webber 
first spoke to me in September, to give her 
some oil for her arm, as it was very stiff ; 
she said she had met with an accident in 
going to Bridgewater ; I told her to come to 
the hospital the next day, and I would ex- 
amine her shoulder, she did not, however, 
come for six or eight weeks. I ther examined 
her shoulder, and found it was dislocated, 
it was very evident indeed, and any ordinary 
surgeon must have perceived it; in my 
judgment it was then better to leave the 
shoulder alone, as it was eleven weeks since 
the accident occurred, and it was then im- 
possible to reduce it. I had a consultation 
with two other surgeons, and we were of 
opinion that the injury which would be pro- 
duced in attempting to reduce the disloca- 
tion would be greater than the injury of 
letting it alone. I should think that shortly 
afier the accident any medical man in the 
world might have seen there was a disloca- 
tion of the shoulder, and there could not at 
that time have been any difficulty in reducing 
it. She will never be able to use the arm 
again. Cross-examined.—She is now obliged 
to hire a person to wash her clothes. 1 re- 
member two or three old dislocations being 
reduced in the Bristol Infirmary, but I do 
not think the parties regained the use of the 
limb. I made no effort to reduce this dislo- 
cation. I have seen old dislocations re- 
duced in the Bristol Infirmary, but I have 
nv recollection of the result, as I never saw 
the patients after. 

Mr. Francis Welch, surgeon, of Taunton, 
gave similar testimony. 

Mr. H. C. Standert, a surgeon at Taunton, 
saw Elizabeth Webber about the end of 
October. A person of ordinary skill must 
have discovered that the shoulder was dis- 
located, I could have seen it without remov- 
ing any part of the dress—it was palpable 
and obvious, She cannot now raise the arm 
atall. The defendant called upon me and 
told me there was a conspiracy against him, 
and that my name had been mixed up wiih 
it. I told him I had never heard his name 
before. He then said I should perhaps be 
surprised to hear that he had never seen this 
woman in bis life, and I then said the ramour 
could not apply to him, In the opinion of 


witness proper means had not been taken to 
ascertain the real state of the arm. 

Mr. Ere then, for the defendant, urged 
that this was a confederacy to ruin the de- 
fendant, because he had undertaken the 
duties of surgeon to the Board of Guardians 
at a lower rate than was demanded by other 
surgeons of the town. They must be con- 
vinced that the defendant had acted with 
the grossest ignorance and want of skill be- 
fore they could give the plaintiffs a verdict, 
He then urged that shortly after the acci- 
dent the arm was so much swollen that it 
might be difficult to ascertain the real state 
of the case ; whereas when the plaintiffs’ 
witnesses examined it, the inflammation had 
abated, and the bones themselves were seen 
to be out of their place, and were perfectly 
visible without any minute examination. 
His client had treated her for the injury 
that was apparent, aud he would put it to 
them whether from what they had heard, 
there was anything to justify the medical 
men iu saying that the merest pupil must 
have been able to see that there was a dis- 
location. 

Mr. Justice then summed up. 
No medical man guaranteed to cure his pa- 
tients ; all he undertook to do was to bring 
competent skill, and to use reasonable care 
and diligence in its exercise, There was no 
legal definition as to the amount of competent 
medical skill or reasonable care. It must 
be left to the Jury whether they were satis- 
fied that the defendant had possessed that 
degree of skill which a person regularly edu- 
cated must be supposed to possess ; and if 
he had exercised that degree of diligence - 
which was required of him. 

The Jury having retired for a short time, 
gave a verdict for the plaintiffs, damages— 
Five Pounds! !! 


BRIDGEWATER INFIRMARY. 
CASE BY J, TOOGOOD Esq. 


WOUND OF THE TRACHEA AND 
ESOPHAGUS. 

Richard Watson, aged 40, cut his throat 
on the 10th of June, 1817, with a common 
case knife. 1 saw him ten minutes after- 
wards ; the bleeding had ceased, he was 
covered with a cold sweat, and breathing 
with great difficulty ; he had no pulse at 
the wrist, and appeared to be dying. On 
raising him from the ground into a chair he 
began to revive, and after a short time, the 
pulse returned, and the sweating ceased, 
when J examined the wound. It was so ex- 
tensive that it appeared extraordinary that 
the carotid arteries should have escaped ; 
the trachea was completely cut across, above 
the os hyoides, and the anterior part of the 
oesophagus divided. The knife being blunt 
the parts were lacerated, and, as the wound 
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was so high, all the parts connecting the 
jaw were completely divided, together with 
the thyroid and lingual arteries. The in- 
jury was so great that it appeared useless to 
attempt anything ; but finding no return of 
bleeding, I connected, by suture, some of 
the divided parts, leaving the trachea ex- 
posed, through which air and bloody mucus 
escaped. He remained in a very precarious 
state during the day, and towards night was 
much harassed by a distressing cough. At 
five o’clock on the following morning I found 
him ina state of great exhaustion ; an elastic 
catheter was passed through the nostril into 
the lower part of the cesophagus, and some 
warm milk and water injected into the sto- 
mach by a vegetable bottle. According to 
Larrey’s phrase, he testified his gratitude 
by the liveliest sensations, and made sigas 
for a slate which hung in the room, on which 
he wrote as follows : “ I repent of what I 
have done ; I am entitled toa small estate 
in Yorkshire, which I will make over to 

on, if you will try to save my life.” I fed 

im regularly three times a day with milk 
and broth for several weeks, and he ultimately 
recovered completely, He breathed entirely 
through the wound in the trachea for six 
weeks, during the greater part of which 
time he was much annoyed by the constant 
discharge of mucus through the wound. As 
his mind was much bent on this point, I got 


wife for her life, and afterwards, equally 
between his brothers and sisters. He died 
fifteen years after this at Ecclesfield, in 
Yorkshire, when a dispute took place re- 
specting this property, which was settled 
by the production of the will, which the 
clergyman of the parish recollected from a 
conversation with Watson, to have been left 
in my possession. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Report of the Council of the British 
Medical Association, “ on the present state 
of the Poor-law question, and on the steps 
which they have taken in conducting the 
recent parliamentary inquiry into the evils 
of the system,” shall appear in our next 
number, 

The communications of Professor Har- 
nier and Mr. S. W. Fearn have been received. 

We will endeavour to answer the ques- 
tions which have been sent to us by A Con- 
stant Reader in the next Lancer. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Quain’s Anatomical Pates, &c. Nos. 10, 
11, 12, and 13, containing the Nerves. 

The Science of the Cerebro-Spinal Sys- 
tem attempted. By John S. Wangh, M.D. 
Highley, London, 1838. 8vo. pp. 172. 


his will made by an attorney, and findinghe | Practice of Homoeopathy. By P. F. 
had no children, gave his property to his | Currie, M.D. Bailliere, London. 


STUDENTS’ NUMBER OF THE LANCET, 


SESSION 1838-39. 

We embrace this early opportunity of announcing to the Conductors of Medical Schools 
to Parents and Guardians, and to Medical Students generally, that the Srupents’ NumBer 
oF Tue Lancet, for the Medical Session 1838-39, will be published on Saturday, the 
22nd of SEPTEMBER. Hence the present Volume of Tac Lancet mast be concluded on 
Saturday the 15th of September. The Strupents’ Numser, therefore, although it will be 
published earlier this year than has been customary, will form the first Number of the 
two Volumes of this Work for 1838-39. 

As the Lecturers are thus put in early possession of our intentions, they can have no 
right to complain that accounts of their Schools, or details of their arrangements, are 
excluded from the Stupents’ Numser of our Journal, which partakes so much of the 
character of a “ Guide to the Medical Schools,” unless their Prospectuses be issued by 
about the 10th or 12th of September. 

By publishing the Srupents’ Numper or Tue Lancer at the early period mentioned, 
every Pupil will be afforded sufficient time to examine, with care and attention, the 
arrangements of all the different Medical Schools, including, of course, an ample state- 
ment of the terms, and the opportunities for attendance at the different Hospitals, before 
he will be required to pay any of his fees. The Stupenrs’ Numer of the last Session 
was published only on the day before the 1st of October, when the Medical Session com- 
menced. It will now be published eight days before the business of payment and instruc- 
tion can begin, an arrangement which, it is hoped, will prove very advantageous to the 
parties who ere most deeply interested in a correct and judicious occupation of their 
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